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And Then ! 


** ABOUT 2,500 lives a year sacrificed in accidents at the 

coal mines, and nearly all of these in the darkness under- 
ground! The same scenes repeated again and again as these 
accidents follow close upon one another; the explosion, the 
cold grip of fear at the hearts of the women and children in 
every habitation in the town; the skurrying to the shaft, the 
awful minutes and hours of waiting, the grim and desperate 
heroism of the men who defy death in its lair in their frantic 
efforts to reach, resuscitate, rescue their fellows caught like rats 
in a trap with hardly one chance in a thousand for life; an 
order for coffins; an interval of mourning, and then—the 
resumption of work in the old way, with the old dangers to face 
and the ever-present dread of disaster brooding over the town. 


“And men whose opinions are entitled to respect 
declare that these explosions ought not to occur, that 
they are preventable.”—Boston HERALD. 


Immediate Legislative Issues 


HAT bearing the results of the national and state 

elections in this presidential campaign year will 
have upon labor legislation cannot of course be estimated 
until the ballots are counted in November. The campaign 
is exceptional in that it marks the entrance into the 
national arena of a lusty third party whose appeal is 
largely to labor and the farmers. The Independent-Pro- 
gressives, in opposing both old parties in the presidential 
contest, have enlisted the active support of the American 
labor movement, including the powerful railroad brother- 
hoods and the American Federation of Labor. Already 
there is widespread discussion of a proposed post-election 
conference to create on a permanent basis a new party 
of labor, farmers and progressives generally to function 
for the United States much as the British Labor Party 
has met developments in Great Britain. Success of such 
a movement, if extensive enough to control Congress 
and the legislatures of important industrial states would 
doubtless hasten the adoption of many badly needed 
measures of social legislation that have in the past met 
with indifference and neglect in legislative halls. 

Adoption of legislation for coal mine safety on a 
uniform basis is a particularly urgent need. Catastrophes 
due to coal dust explosions continue to follow one another 
with appalling frequency. Nearly 450 miners have been 
killed in eight “major” explosions thus far in 1924—a 
great increase in fatalities from this cause over the two 
years immediately preceding. (See page 208 of this 
REVIEW.) The mounting toll of these needless disasters, 
aided by a campaign of education, has had its effect in 
stimulating encouraging manifestations of interest among 
mine managements and public officials in measures of 
prevention. “Use of rock dust to eliminate coal dust ex- 
plosions’” is now becoming a slogan in circles where 
responsibility for action lies. 

Also included in the immediate legislative program 
for action by the states are measures for extending and 
improving workmen’s accident insurance laws in the 
direction of the Association’s ‘Standards’; for coopera- 


tion with the federal government in the rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples in the ten states that have not yet acted ; 
for similar cooperation under the federal act for maternity 
protection in the seven states still remaining without 
legislative assent; for prevention of occupational diseases; 
for one day of rest in seven, particularly in the great 
industrial state of Pennsylvania, along the lines of the 
legislation already enacted in Massachusetts, New York 
and Wisconsin. Likewise the pioneer legislation of Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin looking toward a more intelligent 
advance planning of public works as one device in the 
stabilization of employment should be extended through- 
out the country. Ratification of the proposed child labor 
constitutional amendment will be an important duty 
facing the 1925 state legislative sessions. 

Efforts will be made to bring about further substantial 
gains in social insurance legislation. Half a dozen south- 
ern states are still without workmen’s compensation laws. 
In four of these—Florida, Arkansas, North Carolina and 
Missouri—legislative sessions will be held in 1925. Mean- 
while in Missouri an initiative petition for an exclusive 
state fund for workmen’s accident insurance will be passed 
upon by the voters in the November election. Similarly, 
the voters of Oregon will have an opportunity to make 
accident insurance compulsory. 

Unemployment compensation is commanding serious 
attention at state capitols, particularly in Wisconsin, and 
legislative action will doubtless be stimulated by the recent 
successful .inauguration of unemployment insurance 
through joint agreements of trade unions and manufac- 
turers in the greatest centers of the needle industries. 

In two states—Massachusetts and Indiana—official 
commissions will report in 1925 upon the desirability of 
old age pension legislation. The pioneer American laws 
enacted in 1923 by Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania, 
following widespread adoption of mothers’ pensions, have 
already contributed much to the practical working out 
of administrative problems and have tapped new sources 
of data confirming the need for this enlightened legislation. 

An adverse opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
Pennsylvania old age assistance act recently handed down 
by a county court is to be especially noted among court 


decisions that have been so frequently going against social 
legislation. The lower court holds that old age pensions 
are ‘benevolence’ and since the constitution forbids ap- 
propriations for any purpose that is benevolent the law is 
therefore void. The decision will be passed upon soon by 
the higher court. Meanwhile increased public interest in 
the law has been aroused and plans are under way for a 
statewide, representative conference to consider what 
position the state has been placed in by the court’s action 
with respect to scientific public methods of caring for aged 
dependents. 

Immediate issues calling for action by Congress in- 
clude legislation to aid in stabilizing employment through 
long-range advance planning of public works and through 
an adequate permanent public employment service and 
the passage of appropriations to carry on federal aid to 
the states in the rehabilitation of industrial cripples. The 
Fitzgerald bill to provide accident compensation for work- 
ers in private employments in the District of Columbia— 
which reached the calendar at the last session with a 
second strongly favorable committee report but failed of 
final action—has long since reached the stage of congres- 
sional consideration where further delay and neglect is 
inexcusable. Congress, too, is faced with the problem of 
providing accident compensation for the army of local 
workers at the docks—longshoremen and ship repairmen 
—who have finally been deprived of the protection of 
state workmen’s compensation laws by a second divided 
opinion of the highest court. 

Announcement of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, which 
will be held at Chicago, December 28-31, appears on 
page 198. In addition to discussions of measures on the 
immediate legislative program, and joint sessions with the 
American Economic Association and. the American 
Statistical Association, two sessions will be devoted to a 
consideration of the true scope of unemployment insur- 
ance and constitutional and judicial hazards in securing 
protective labor legislation. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


Chicago, December 28-31, 1924 


INAL program of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of this Association 
F will be issued well in advance. The discussions, led by able and 
authoritative speakers, will include up-to-the-minute developments in the 
practical aspects of stabilizing employment; the increasingly important 
problem of the attitude of the courts toward social welfare legislation, 
and the outlook for pending measures on the immediate legislative program. 


A joint session will be held with the American Statistical Association 
under the general head of “Population and the Labor Supply.” 
Among the speakers will be Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the federal 
Children’s Bureau; George Soule of the Labor Bureau, Inc.; Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr, and Bryce M. Stewart of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 

How far is it practicable to stabilize industry through stabili- 
zation of banking and credit operations? will be discussed at a 
joint session with the American Economic Association. 


Among other important and timely topics and speakers scheduled for 
the meeting are The True Scope of Unemployment Insurance 
by Prof. John R. Commons and Constitutional Problems in Securing 
Protective Labor Legislation in States and Provinces by Dr. J. W. 
Macmillan, chairman of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board. 


Prevention of needless coal mine accidents; the improvement of work- 
men’s accident insurance laws and their administration; extension of 
workmen's compensation to protect private employees in the District of 
Columbia; continuance of federal aid in rehabilitation of industrial crip- 
ples; long range advance planning of public works and adequate per- 
manent federal and state employment services to aid in combatting un- 
employment; accident protection for harbor workers; the outlook for the 
extension of old age pensions and one-day's-rest-in-seven; ratification by 
the states of the proposed child labor constitutional amendment—these will 
be among the subjects of current interest included on the program. 


Legislative Notes 


Joun A. VoL, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, died July 26. Mr. Voll was a former member 
of the executive committee of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and was for many years a leading figure in the labor movement. 


° 


A DEMONSTRATION of the effectiveness of rock dusting in preventing 
coal mine explosions due to coal dust was recently made at the experi- 
mental mine of the United States Bureau of Mines near Pittsburgh for 
representatives from the rating bureau of the Pennsylvania state com- 
pensation department, the state insurance commissioner’s office, and a 
committee of inspectors from insurance companies. As a result, insur- 
ance credit is now allowed for rock dusting in coal mines. 


© 


At the recent session of the Louisiana legislature the workmen’s 
compensation law was liberalized, raising the maximum compensation 
for injured workmen from $18 to $20 a week, and increasing the per- 
centage benefits from 60 to 65 per cent of their wages. 


° 


In November will be held in Pennsylvania an important conference 
for public discussion of old age assistance legislation. 
° 
CoNSTITUTIONALITY of the old age assistance law of Pennsylvania, 


which has been assailed in a recent decision by a lower court, is set to 
come up before the state supreme court on November 24. 


© 
THREE southern states—North Carolina, Louisiana and Georgia—have 
refused to ratify the proposed child labor constitutional amendment. 
Massachusetts, once famed for its leadership in humanitarian legislation, 
has passed the question on to a referendum, November 4. Arkansas has 
approved the amendment. Most of the remaining state legislatures will 
not meet until early in 1925. } 


Tue Republican national platform of 1924 says: “We favor * * * 
a more adequate system of federal free employment agencies with 
facilities for assisting the movements of seasonal and migratory labor, 
including farm labor, with ample organization for bringing the man and 
his job together.” The Democratic national platform says: “In order 
to mitigate unemployment attending depression, we urge the enactment 


[199] 
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of legislation authorizing the construction and repair of public works 
to be initiated in periods of acute unemployment.” The Independent- 
Progressive national platform contains a pledge of “promotion of public 
works in times of business depression.” 
co : 
Contrary to earlier published statements, Congress at the last session 
failed to authorize the printing of the report of the late United States 
Coal Commission which ended its work just a year ago. Despite wide 
demand for the facts assembled at a cost to the public of about three- 
quarters of a million dollars, the coal report was long held in Senate 
committee on the ground that the cost of printing, only $17,000, was 
too great a burden. The House took no action. In addition to facts 
bearing upon relief for coal consumers the commission had gathered a 
great deal of valuable information on safety in mines which is not 
available elsewhere. Continued delay in the publication of the findings 
is hampering efforts to bring about the adoption of urgently needed 
safety measures. Meanwhile, coal mine disasters in which hundreds of 
miners’ lives were needlessly lost have been increasing to an appalling 
extent. }> 


“A 1924 pauper is better off than a 1910 pauper was. He isn’t 
deprived of as much for the same amount of money now as he was 
then.”—F, P. A. in New York World. 


> 
A TEMPORARY injunction has been secured from a federal court against 
the Wisconsin minimum wage law. The state’s attorney has announced 
that the case will be carried to the United States Supreme Court in case 
the injunction is made permanent, in which event an effort will be 
made to bring about a reversal of the stand recently taken by the 
highest court in declaring the minimum wage law of the District of 

Columbia unconstitutional. } 


A report of a five-year study of employment methods, needs and 
agencies conducted by the Russell Sage Foundation, it is announced, 
will soon be issued. The advance introduction to the report just made 
public sums up the chief findings as follows: “Averaging good and 
bad years, 10 to 12 per cent of all the workers in the United States 
(several millions of men and women) are out of work all of the time; 
widespread unemployment is now a constant phenomenon with far- 
reaching economic, social, psychological and moral bearings; in seeking 
work through certain types of commercial or fee-charging employment 
bureaus—particularly those dealing with unskilled and casual labor— 
thousands of men and women are being exploited; public employment 
bureaus or exchanges can make a material contribution toward the 
solution of this and other phases of the ever-recurring problem of 
unemployment.” ,, 


A NEWLY constituted Mine Safety Board has been organized by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, with George S. Rice, chief mining 
engineer, acting as chairman. The new board, with headquarters in 
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Washington, supersedes the old mine safety committee at the Bureau’s 
Pittsburgh experiment station, and is clothed with broader functions 
and responsibilities. 


2 
Tue National Conference of Social Work will hold its 1925 session in 
Denver. > 


“THe first report made by the Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Com- 
mission appears to bear out the contention of those who advocated 
passage of the old age pension law by the last session of the legislature,” 
says the Scranton Times of June 15. “Of 248 applications for assistance 
no less than 160 were for men and women so feeble as to be unable 
to do any work. Let it not be thought that all of these or even very 
many of them were beggars or people who had made no effort to provide 
against poverty in their old age. Ninety-eight of the applicants had 
spent their entire lives in the county in which they now reside. A goodly 
number of those seeking pensions own their own little homes; some few 
had bank accounts. The homes, except in a few instances, were valued 
at only a couple hundred dollars. The bank accounts were small, from 
a hundred to a thousand dollars, sums which unless replenished would 
be quickly exhausted.” © 


ApopTion of an old age pension law in Texas is urged by the state 
aerie of the Eagles. In Massachusetts it was arranged to have the 
question of old age pension legislation submitted to the voters at the 
November election under the “public opinion act,” for the purpose of 
instructing members of the legislature. 

© 

ANOTHER war-time agency of the government ceased to exist on 
September 3 when by limitation of law the Division of Marine and 
Seamen’s Insurance of the Veteran’s Bureau went out of existence, 
leaving a good profit to the government. Notwithstanding that claims 
totalling $29,497,331.23 had been paid, the books showed a net profit 


Child Labor in the National Party Platforms 


Democratic: “Without the votes of Democratic members of 
the Congress the Child Labor Amendment would not have been 


submitted for ratification.” 
Republican: “We urge the prompt consideration of that 
amendment by the legislatures of the various states.” 
Independent-Progressive: “Prompt ratification of the child 
labor amendment and subsequent enactment of a federal law 
to protect children in industry.” 
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of more than $17,000,000. The appropriation of $50,000,000 made by 
Congress for the payment of losses remains intact. 
© 
Tue Louisiana legislature recently accepted the provisions of the 
federal maternity and infancy act. The state now becomes eligible for 
its share of the federal appropriations for the welfare of mothers and 
babies during the fiscal year 1925. 


In appointing the new Industrial Council of ten members Governor 
Smith said, “I regret the fact that the Industrial Council of the Labor 
Department was abolished three years ago in connection with the so- 
called reorganization of that Department and I am glad to have had the 
opportunity to sign the bill passed at the last session restoring the 
Council. I believe that the Council composed of representatives of 
employers and labor can be of real service, not alone in connection with 
many important administrative problems confronting the labor depart- 
ment, but in the formulation and consideration of legislation affecting 
working conditions. Under the present law the Council is not only to 
consider all matter submitted to it by the Industrial Commissioner and 
advise him with respect thereto, but in addition the Council is given 
the power that it did not have under the former law, and that is on its 
own initiative to recommend to the Commissioner such changes of 
administration as, after consideration, may be deemed important and 
necessary. Through the Council both employers and labor will have 
continuous and direct contact with the Labor Department and with the 
officials in charge of its administration.” 

© 

In Massachusetts the platform of the Democratic party makes this 
pledge on old age pension legislation: “We hold that the people of our 
state constitute its greatest asset. It is the first duty of our state to 
protect their prosperity, happiness and self-respect throughout life. We 
demand, therefore, that our commonwealth provide a system of non- 
contributory old age pension for our worthy, needy citizens. 

° 

Miss LoutsE Brimer IncuHeEs, Radcliffe A. B., 1923, and Wisconsin 
M. A., 1924, has joined the staff of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. > 


“INDUSTRIAL accidents have increased to an extent of 33 per cent 
throughout the United States according to computations of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. That means an unnecessary and 
heavy economic loss.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

° 

Tuat two-thirds of the accidents in coal mines can be prevented 
is shown by a special survey of a group of mines recently made by the 
safety engineer of the service bureau of a large insurance company, 
reported in Coal Age. This estimate of the extent to which coal mine 
accidents are needless is similar to authoritative estimates as to the 
extent to which accidents are preventable in industry generally. The 
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twelfth National Safety Congress at its Buffalo meeting in 1923 said in 
a resolution: “Experience has demonstrated that at least 75 per cent of 
industrial accidents are preventable.” 

° 

“I am much pleased with the June number of your Revirw. Especially 
am I impressed with the editorial comment (on campaign to prevent 
coal mine explosions) on page 128. It shows that your campaign is 
reaching the public. Your efforts are certainly very much worth while.” 
—Dean E. A. Horzrook of the Pennsylvania State College School of Mines. 

ro) 

THaT section of the minimum wage law of Massachusetts which 
requires newspapers to publish the commission’s notices of firms failing 
to comply with its decrees, was declared unconstitutional by the full 
bench of the state supreme court on June 14, in a test case brought 
against the Boston Transcript. 

> 

Among the legislative demands adopted at a recent convention of the 
Kansas state federation of labor are further liberalization of the work- 
men’s compensation law and enactment of an old age pension law for 
industrial workers. © 


SPEAKERS of statewide prominence praised the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law as “the best piece of legislation on the state’s statutes,’ at a 
banquet of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board in June. 
One speaker, Dr. J. B. Lowman, surgeon for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Lorain Steel Company, declared 
that the hospitals of the state were inadequately equipped to take care 
of injury cases. “At least 75 per cent of hospital cases,” he said, 
“represent injuries suffered in industry.” 


° 


PassacE of an old age pension bill in Kentucky at the 1924 session of 
the legislature was defeated only by a “political trick,” according to the 
secretary of the old age pension committee of the United Mine Workers 
of America. The bill had received a unanimously favorable vote in 
committee and passed second reading without objection. Pledges had 
been received from 52 members of the house to support the bill, one more 
than necessary. The rules committee had retained the bill on the 
Calendar. “Thus matters stood till everything ahead of our bill was 
disposed of and it was reached. Just at the hour of noon adjournment 
a large number of members left the house to get their lunch, the roll 
call showing.20 members absent. Immediately a motion was put and 
carried to suspend the rules and remain in session. Our bill was handed 
down and defeated, lacking nine votes of a constitutional majority.” 


> 


ConTINUED extensive use of black blasting powder in the coal mines 
of the United States constitutes a great menace to the lives of the 
miners, according to the United States Bureau of Mines. Records of the 
bureau covering 1908-1923 show that 71 coal mine explosions have been 
caused directly by the use of black blasting powder and dynamite, killing 
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857 men, injuring 173 others, and doing enormous damage to property. 
This hazard will be eliminated by the required use of permissible 


explosives. © 


A. S. Recura of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company in an 
address at the recent Pennsylvania Safety Conference on the preparation 
and use of accident Statistics said that the basis of all accident frequency 
rates should be the period of exposure to accident. This is sound 
statistical method. Nevertheless, the practice prevails in the United 
States Bureau of Mines of giving out mine accident rates on a “tonnage” 
basis—that is, the number of accidents per million tons of coal mined— 
rather than on a basis of the number of men exposed to accidents. 


° 


LEGISLATIVE steps have recently been taken in Hungary looking to the 
adoption of compulsory unemployment insurance. 


° 


James M. Lyncu, former state industrial commissioner of New York, 
was recently elected president of the International Typographical Union. 
Mr. Lynch, who was for several years a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association for Labor Legislation, had served for 
twelve years as president of the typographical union prior to his public 
service in New York. > 


Cotumsia Univerity will give a training course for labor inspectors 
beginning September 29. The instructor is Lydia M. Sayer, executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of New York, formerly factory in- 
spector and special investigator for the New Jersey Department of 
Labor. > 


CrEATION of an adequate federal employment service was urged in a 
report of the legislative committee to the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, July 24. 


.o 


“Lagor turnover and loss of time through accident or sickness is one 
of the most serious problems confronting an executive and is highly 
costly to a company,” declared the general manager of the Northern 
States Power Company at a recent convention of the National Electric 
Light Association. “I am satisfied that a very direct money value can 
be placed upon safety work and net earnings are directly and favor- 
ably affected in proportion to the effectiveness of safety work in any 
given company.” } 


Aw exclusive state fund for workmen’s accident insurance is a leading 
demand on the immediate legislative program of the New York State 
Federation of Labor. } 


THE thirteeth annual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council 
will be held in Louisville, Kentucky, September 29 to October 3. More 
than 250 speakers will address the convention. 
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A BULLETIN has recently been issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture on “Conditions Affecting the Demand for Harvest Labor 
in the Wheat Belt,” by Don D. Lescohier. It contains the results of an 
intensive study of the emloyment problem of the wheat growers in the 
harvesting and threshing season, with a view to providing data that 
will enable intelligent forecasts to be made of the amount of extra labor 
that will be needed in the various wheat states each year, at least six 
or eight weeks before the grain is ready to cut. Mr. Lescohier finds 
that since 1919 much progress has been made in bringing about 
efficient cooperation of the state employment services with the United 
States Employment Service in the placing of harvest hands where needed. 


co) 


WorkKMEN’s compensation in the amount of $16 a week to be paid over 
a period of 312 weeks has been awarded by the state industrial 
commission of Utah to the widows and families of the miners who 
were killed in the Castle Gate coal dust explosion last March. 


© 


Tue New York state fund for workmen’s accident insurance in a 
statement to employers sets forth the advantages of state fund insurance 
over all other forms of casualty insurance as follows: “Based on 
dividends paid by the State Fund this year and each year for six years 
past, insurance costing you $100 in the State Fund, would cost $138 in a 
Stock Company. Why pay more than State Fund rates for Compensa- 
tion Insurance? Saving $15 out of every $100 you invest is a good 
business proposition. If, in addition, on the $85 really invested you can 
get a fifteen per cent dividend, cutting your cost to $72 instead of $100, 
you will call this a gilt edge business transaction. The State Fund 
furnishes a Compensation Insurance at cost, its initial rate being 15 
per cent less than charged by any other carrier. Its surplus is returned 
to policyholders in dividends. The dividend this year is fifteen per cent, 
which is in addition to the reduction in rate. While the State Fund, like 
mutuals, pays dividends, you cannot be assessed when insuring in the 
State Fund. The State Fund’s coverage is more complete than is 
afforded by any other carrier. Its service in accident prevention is 
equal to the best. Its payment of claims is prompt and fair.” 


co) 


Dr. Rovat Meeker, secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, has tendered his resignation to Governor Pinchot, 
effective October 15. Dr. Meeker is a former member of the executive 
committee of the Association for Labor Legislation, who in recent years 
has devoted much time to problems of international peace and justice 
which will again absorb his attention. Richard H. Lansburgh, professor 
of industry at the University of Pennsylvania, succeeds Dr. Meeker at 


Harrisburg. 
© 
Tue fifty-third annual meeting of the American Public Health Assoc- 
iation will be held at Detroit, October 20-23. 
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Artorney GENERAL STONE has announced that he intends to cooperate 
actively with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the enforcement 
of the federal safety law providing for monthly inspection of locomotives. 
He urged a speedy trial for the Boston & Maine railroad inspector 
recently indicted for perjury following a serious accident on that line. 
Mr. Stone favors amending the locomotive inspection law so as to 
permit the employment of more inspectors by the commission to check 
the work of inspectors employed by the railroads. He also urges that 
when inspectors overlook serious defects in locomotives they should be 
adjudged guilty of criminal negligence and the railroad officials be held 
jointly responsible. ros 


Tuer 1924 convention of the American Federation of Labor will meet 
at El Paso, Texas, beginning November 17. 
.o7 


INSURANCE journals report a recent speech of Dean Harry G. Walker 
of Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, Duluth, Minnesota, in which this divine 
declared to a hall full of commercial insurance agents the “divine 
conception” of insurance. Says the Eastern Underwriter, “Dean 
Walker’s talk was full of drama and emotion, as well as being wholly 
sensible and true and the convention went wild.” 


2 


Tue New Jersey private employment agency law, which provides that 
the Commissioner of Labor may deny a license to operate, if “for good 
cause shown” it does not appear that one should be granted, or if he 
disapproves of the schedule of charges proposed, was recently unheld 
as constitutional by the New Jersey Supreme Court. It is expected that 
the case will be carried to a higher court by the employment agency 
involved for the purpose of attacking in particular the power of the 
Commissioner to regulate charges. 


© 


Orricers of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards elected at the eleventh annual convention are: President, O. V. 
McShane, Utah; vice president, F. M. Williams, Connecticut; secretary- 
treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart, Washington, D. C. The next convention 
will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


©} 


In Austria the health insurance act has been amended introducing a 
new wage class covering all wages above 17,280 Kronen a day. The 
rates of benefit under the unemployment insurance act which are based 
on those of the sickness benefit are thereby automatically increased. 

© 


A BooKLeT on Accident Prevention on the Farm has been issued by 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company which contains practical suggestions 
for avoiding mishaps not only in doing general farm work but also in 
handling animals and machinery. “More than 4,000 fatal accidents occur 
among American agriculturists every year,” the booklet states, “and over 
80,000 men also receive injuries that necessitate absence from work.” 


Let Us Protect Our Miners’ Lives 


Editorial in the Pittsburgh Press, June 12, 1924 


HE American Association for Labor Legislation calls 

attention to the fact that last week’s mine disaster near 
Wilkes-Barre follows closely upon the two disasters in West 
Virginia coal mines in which 142 miners were killed. 


These are not isolated and rare occurrences. On the con- 
trary, they are only the most recent of an appalling series of 
coal mine tragedies. Already in 1924 six “‘major’’ explosions 
in coal mines have taken 397 lives. In the year 1923, 265 
miners were killed in five “‘major’’ coal mine disasters. And 
the real tragedy is that these multiplying disasters are largely 
preventable. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation has just 
published the first two reports in a series setting forth a pro- 
gram for the prevention of needless coal mine accidents, in- 
cluding in particular an effective remedy for coal dust explo- 
sions that has been thoroughly tested by the United States 
Bureau of Mines here in Pittsburgh and proved a success in 
the mines of a big Illinois coal company. 


This remedy—sprinkling the mine with incombustible rock 
dust or powdered shale—has in recent years been made com- 
pulsory by law in England and France. It has totally elim- 
inated disasters due to coal dust explosions in England, as 
Director Wheeler of the British mine department recently 
testified in a conference of public officials and mining engineers 
in Pittsburgh. 


One state—Utah—has lately put into operation a new 
mining code which makes the use of rock dust compulsory. 
The American Association for Labor Legislation urges all 
other bituminous states to follow Utah’s example. It is to be 
hoped that with Governor Pinchot’s assistance Pennsylvania 
will give its miners this protection at the earliest opportunity. 
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Three More Mine Explosions! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


GAIN, since the June number of this REVIEW appeared, 
there have been three “major” coal mine explosions 
due to fire damp and coal dust. On September 16 a mine at 
Sublet, Wyoming, blew up killing 39 miners. It was an 
“idle” day. Had the mine been in full operation on that day 
about 200 men would have been at work and possibly killed. 
Only a year ago. an explosion in the Frontier mine owned by 
the same company killed 78 miners! 

Shortly before the catastrophe at Sublet there were two 
explosions in Pennsylvania—one on June 6 near Wilkes- 
Barre in which 14 men lost their lives and the other at 
Gates on July 26 where 10 miners were killed. 


These disasters followed—at the appalling rate of one a 
month—the fatal explosions during the present year at 
Johnson City, Illinois, with 32 deaths; at Shanktown, Penn- 
sylvania, with 36 deaths; at Castle Gate, Utah, with 172 
deaths; at Yukon, West Virginia, with 24 deaths, and at 
Benwood, West Virginia, with 118 deaths. 

What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, is feelingly sug- 
gested by one editor who writes: 


The figures didn’t mean a great deal to us. If we had 
been standing at the mouth of the mine, however, and 
seen the charred bodies borne to the surface; if we had 
been in the group of wives and children sobbing behind 
their shawls, and had faced with them the future without 
the breadwinner—then we should feel what these frequent 
mine disasters mean. And we should have demanded: 
“Can’t something be done about stopping them?” 


Already in 1924 eight ‘“‘major” explosions in coal mines 
have taken 445 lives! In 1923 265 miners were killed 
in five “major” coal mine disasters. These tragedies followed 
a series of eleven “major” explosions in 1922 which caused 
the death of 264 men. In ten years we have killed more 
than 25,000 coal miners! 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘“The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 


Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Director 
Bain of the Bureau declares that ‘‘explosions can and must be 
prevented.”” Results, however, depend upon local and state 
action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “per- 
missibles;’”’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid;’’ and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial ; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 


The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REvIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past year and a half with the active 
cooperation of the press, and after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ organi- 
zations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an examination 
of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, Utah 
promptly pointed the way by adopting the most comprehensive 
coal mine safety code in America, including the required use of 
rock dust. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-nine bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


Mine Inspectors Urge Rock Dusting to 
Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


FFICIAL mine inspectors from all parts of the country have 

thrown the weight of their influence, as essential cogs in the 
machinery of labor law administration, into the campaign for rock 
dusting of coal mines to prevent coal dust explosions. 

This prime measure of coal mine safety was included in the 
Provisions for a Model Coal Mine Law adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, held in Cincinnati 
in May, 1924. The Institute, which is composed of representatives of 
state mining departments and mine safety engineers, declared that— 

“All haulage-ways, air courses and protective entries shall be rock- 
dusted from the mine opening to the room necks. 

“Rock dust barriers shall be installed at the mouths of all open- 
ings to old and abandoned workings, all haulage-ways, air courses 
and protective entries. 

“Whenever by analysis the rock dust material in any part of the 
mine so treated shows a total incombustible content lower than that 
determined as necessary to render the coal dust inert, the section in 
question shall be fenced off, or the mine closed until sufficient inert 
material has been added to allow of safe operation.” 

Pending the installation of rock dust in all bituminous mines, 
the Institute insists upon thorough watering of mines not equipped 
with rock dust. Influenced perhaps by corporation representatives 
recently admitted to membership as safety engineers, the Institute 
at this point sadly disappointed scientific friends of coal mine safety 
by including a weak “water-sprinkling compromise” which should 
be thrown out at the first opportunity. 

In addition to the use of rock dust, the Institute went on record 
in favor of including in a standard mine safety law such important 
safety measures as forbidding open lights in any coal mine, requiring 
the use only of permissible explosives, and controlling the practice 
of shot firing and “shooting off the solid”—all of which, particularly 
rock dusting, are emphasized in the Program of Prevention put for- 


ward during the past two years by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 
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Cost of Rock Dusting to Prevent Coal 
Dust Explosions is Remarkably Low 


OCK dusting of coal mines to prevent coal dust explosions is 
R a very inexpensive process and should not add a penny to the 
price paid by the consumer for coal, according to George ©. Rice, 
chief mining engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Rice, who has studied the cause and prevention of coal mine 
explosions both here and in Europe, says that in England where 
rock dusting of bituminous mines is required by law, the direct cost 
of this effective safety measure is not more than one cent per 
ton of coal mined. 

In the United States the cost of rock dusting is found to be 
much less. Mine operators who discussed the matter at a meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress in Cincinnati in May— 
including John E. Jones of the Old Ben Coal Corporation and 
Thos. G. Fear of the Inland Collieries Company—deciared that 
one-fourth of a cent per ton of coal mined will cover the cost 
of applying rock dust. 

This expense is an almost negligible item to set against the 
loss of human lives, the tragedies in the homes of miners, and 
the wrecking of valuable mine properties that result from need- 
less coal dust explosions. The community cost of preventable 
explosions is many times greater than the cost of preventing the 
disasters. Mr. Rice has emphasized this aspect. Referring to 
two of the most recent coal dust explosions, he points out that 
they cost about a million dollars each in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, property damage and other costs. 

“Averaging the cost of these two explosions over the approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal that will be produced 
this year,” says Mr. Rice, “represents an added cost of approximately 
half a cent per ton that must in the last analysis be paid by the con- 
suming public. In other words, the sum of money represented by 
the damage occasioned by two mine explosions which the use of 
rock dust would undoubtedly have prevented is probably sufficient 
to have rock dusted all the bituminous mines of the United States 
without increasing the total cost of coal for this year.” 

To eliminate coal dust explosions, much less than the proverbial 
ounce of prevention is required to offset the pound of cure! 
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Rock Dusting of Coal Mines 


By Tuos. G. FEAR 
General Superintendent, Inland Collieries Company 


(Eprror’s Note: Thus far in 1924 more than 400 miners have been killed in 
eight “major” coal mine disasters due to explosions of coal dust—an appalling increase 
aver preceding years. Practically all of these lives would have been saved if every 
bituminous mine in the United States had been protected with rock dust in the manner 
described in the following article by the superintendent of a substantial Pennsylvania 
coal company. The article—which was read before the Coal Mine Safety Conference 
at St. Louis in June—not only makes clear why and how rock dust is installed in a 
mine but it also shows, with facts and figures taken from actual experience, that the 
cost of installing the rock dust safety precaution is so low as to be almost negligible.) 


HE purpose of rock dusting coal mines is to place upon the 

surfaces of the underground workings a finely powdered, inert 
dust, which, when placed in suspension by an air blast caused by a 
blown out shot or explosion of gas will extinguish and prevent fur- 
ther propagation of the flame. 

In the study of rock dusting it is well to consider the causes of 
coal dust explosions and to realize that three hundredths of one 
ounce of pulverized coal dust suspended in one cubic foot of air 
is the low explosive limit of a mixture of coal dust and air. 

One of the means of ignition of dust explosions is the blown 
out or windy shot and, after all the usual precautionary means of 
preventing a blown out shot have been exercised, the use of rock dust 
stemming should be considered. After the explosive has been placed 
in the hole to be fired, the hole is filled to the end with loose rock 
dust in paper tubing. With a 134-inch hole a 1%-inch tubing is 
used which allows a considerable air space. The force of the ex- 
plosive compresses the rock dust and cushions the shot which 
increases the lump coal from 10 to 25 per cent. The amount of 
smoke is reduced and from 10 to 30 per cent less explosive is neces- 
sary. When the shot is fired the rock dust is blown out into the 
working place and settles on the floor. Explosions resulting from 
the ignition of methane gas can be prevented by proper supervision 
of the mine; the use of electric cap lamps, and magnetically locked 
flame safety lamps; firing all shots for blasting coal and rock by 
electric detonators ; the use of permissible explosives and prohibiting 
the placing of two kinds of explosives in one hole; proper ventilation 
of all working places, gobs, and abandoned places; the frequent 
testing of all return air to determine the percentage methane gas; 
the use of flame proof electric motors or air operated machinery 
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where the methane content of the mine air cannot be kept low; elimi- 
nation of trolley wires in room entries and returns ; fusing of all elec- 
tric cables of mining machines, cable reel locomotives and other 
portable electrically operated machinery at the power end, flame proof 
switches underground; and the proper insulation and constant super- 
vision of all electric wires. 

Explosions of coal dust are usually caused by the ignition of 
a pocket of gas or blown out shot but may also be caused by 
an electric arc or an intense open flame. Prevention of coal 
dust explosions therefore, resolves itself into two factors; first, 
the elimination as far as practical of all the ignition hazards, and 
secondly, the treatment of the coal dust to make it inert or as 
nearly so as possible. One hazard which might be mentioned 
is the extension of trolley wires and other electric cables too near 
the slope bottom where a runaway trip on the slope may wreck and 
tear down the electric cables causing an electric arc and igniting 
the coal dust placed in suspension by the wrecking of the cars. This 
dust thrown out of the cars cannot be treated and the hazard must 
be removed by the elimination of the wires. 


Making Coal Dust Explosion Proof 


The treatment of coal dust to render it explosion proof may be 
accomplished in three principal ways: first, sprinkling, second humidi- 
fication process, third, rock dusting. 

Sprinkling and spraying water on coal dust has been practiced 
by many coal companies for a number of years and in many instances 
has prevented serious dust explosions. The difficulty of properly 
wetting coal dust and the uncertainty of the moisture content in a 
given heading due to the variable relative humidity of the mine air 
are the principal defects of the system. 

The humidification system preheats the air entering the mine and 
loads it to capacity with water to simulate conditions which usually 
prevail during the summer months when dust explosions are least 
likely to occur. This system requires expensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the ventilation system and costly heating plant. The practi- 
cability of the system in climates where the temperature drops as 
low as 10 or 20 degrees below zero Fahrenheit may also be questioned 
on account of the damage done to the roof by the excess moisture 
and the creation of fogs along main haulways and other workings. 

~ The third and latest method to be employed in mines in the 
United States is the use of rock dust either in barriers or in the 
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dusting of entries, air ways, manways, and room necks with a finely 
_ powdered, inert rock dust which will effectively quench any flame 
or prevent its propagation. 

The United States Bureau of Mines by its experiments has de- 
fined coal dust as all such particles which will pass through a 20- 
mesh screen and this gives a slight factor of safety over the British 
definition in which only such particles as pass through a 28-mesh 
are considered dangerous. All coals, with the exception of anthracite, 
make explosive dust. A very complete report of this may be found 
in Bulletin No. 50 of the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Rock dust for dusting coal mines as recommended by the United 
States Bureau of Mines is a powdered mineral with less than 2 per 
cent combustible material, all of which will pass through a 20-mesh 
screen and 50 per cent to pass through a 200-mesh screen, to be free 
or practically so from silicious particles, and as light in color as pos- 
sible to permit of visual inspection and increase the illumination on 
haulways. Limestone dust fulfills all these requirements and should 
be used wherever available at a reasonable cost. 

The first use of rock dust in the prevention of mine explosions 
in the United States was the rock dust barrier. The rock dust bar- 
rier will stop an explosion but will not prevent injury to men working 
inside the isolated section where the explosion originates. 

The distribution of the dust in the mine may be accomplished 
by hand, dusting or by mechanical means; hand dusting in mines 
worked on the room and pillar system with many miles of open head- 
ings is too expensive. At the Indianola mine of the Inland Collieries 
Company, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the first dust machine was 
operated by compressed air: a 100 foot machine at 60 pounds per 
square inch pressure and a 2-inch nozzle put on 80 pounds of dust 
per minute. 

Later an improved machine was built, consisting of a dust car 
with a capacity of three tons, and an agitator and 4-inch spiral con- 
veyor to deliver the dust to the blower hopper on the second car. 
This machine uses a 4-inch movable nozzle and has a maximum 
capacity of 100 pounds of dust per minute. 

On the first machine a stationary Y nozzle was tried but this was 
discarded as it was not possible to place the dust uniformly over the 
entire surface of the ribs and roof. By experiment it was also learned 
that, with a given nozzle pressure and quantity of dust per minute, a 
certain distance from the nozzle to the surface to be coated, gave 
the best results. For dusting cross cuts, man holes, room necks and 
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high places in the roof, the movable nozzle places the dust where a 
fixed nozzle cannot operate. 

The velocity of the rock dust when applied to the ribs and timbers 
dislodges the coal dust and fills all the crevices with rock dust which, 
due to its greater angle of repose, clings to the surfaces in greater 
quantities than the coal dust displaced. It has also been noted that 
most of this coal dust blown off the ribs is not deposited on the ribs 
farther along but is apparently weighted down by the rock dust and 
deposited on the floor. 


Insurance Credit for Rock Dusting 


The amount of rock dust and the frequency of dusting will depend 
upon the local conditions at each particular mine. The Pennsylvania 
Coal Mine Compensation Rating Bureau has recognized the value of 
rock dusting and the report of the committee was as follows: 

“Realizing that through the extensive demonstrations and 
experiments carried on for several years by the United States 
Bureau of Mines as well as the practical application of rock dust- 
ing by the different mining corporations of this country, together 
with what we know has been accomplished in Great Britain, this 
committee is of the opinion that there is abundance of conclusive 
evidence that explosions of coal dust, with the resulting loss of 
life therefrom, are preventable by the proper application of rock 
dust, and our committee is unanimously of the opinion that our 
Standard should make particular and individual recognition of 
the merit of rock dusting: as a prevention of coal dust explosions 
and that a substantial credit should be allowed in our schedule 
rating plan for mines in which proper rock dusting is carried on 
in mines where inspection indicates a coal dust hazard.” 

A credit was agreed upon for mines complying with the following 
rule: All entries, air courses, manways, room necks and entrances 
or approaches (other than old room necks) to old and abandoned 
sections shall be rock dusted with limestone, shale or other inert 
dust approved by the United States Bureau of Mines. The applica- 

_tion shall be in sufficient amount and of sufficient frequency to main- 
tain on room, ribs, bottom timbers and all places of lodgment, suffi- 
cient inert dust so that the combustible content of the resulting mix- 
ture of rock dust with mine dust shall not exceed 45 per cent at all 
times. 
The British regulations, where rock dusting is required by law 
in all bituminous mines, allows a maximum of 50 per cent combust- 
ible content of mine dust. 
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The coal dust on the ribs, roof, and timbers is practically all air 
floated material and is therefore the finest and most explosive dust. 
One sample of floor dust showed 22.18 per cent and a second sample 
23.5 per cent through a 200-mesh screen while a sample taken from 
the top of a timber showed 83.5 per cent through a 200-mesh. 

A sample of dust taken from the ribs and roof in a main haulway 
rock dusted two months ago showed 93.2 per cent of incombustible 
material and the road way sample 80.0 per cent. 


Rock Dusting is Inexpensive 


At the Indianola mine during the past month 46,000 feet of 
entries, etc., were dusted and 105,400 pounds of dust used, or an 
average of 2.3 pounds per lineal foot. The total cost of labor and 
material was $505.73 or .007 per ton of coal mined. From this cost 
should be subtracted the credit which the compensation insurance 
company will allow or approximately .0015 per ton mined in month. 
There were no sprinklers employed in the mine and no material for 
pipe lines which is also to be credited to dusting. A further reduc- 
tion in the cost may be made by pulverizing the dust at the mine; the 
figures given here are based on limestone dust at $4.40 delivered and 
50 a ton for handling at the mine. 

The cost per foot of the first dusting was approximately .011 and 
from observation the headings will not require a re-dusting for from 
three to four months. The actual cost for dusting over a period of 
one year will therefore be from .003 to .004 per foot plus the cost 
of dusting the new headings driven each month. 

The increased illumination on the haulage ways when dusted 
with limestone is quite noticeable and should result in fewer 
haulage accidents. 

The dust does not interfere with the motormen or trip riders as 
the velocity of the trips is not great enough to place the dust in sus- 
pension. 

Rock dust barriers placed at the entrances to each section or panel 
will further reduce the possibility of a coal dust explosion but should 
not be relied upon entirely and should not displace the distribution 
of rock dust over the entire mine. 

_With the use of permissible explosives, lamps and machinery, 
rock dust stemming, and rock dusting of the mines, coal dust 
explosions can be controlled and practically eliminated. 


Editorial Comment on Campaign to 
Prevent Coal Mine Accidents 


(Supplementary to Editorial Comment appearing in June REVIEW) 


New York Evening World: “Approximately forty miners were buried by an 
explosion in a Wyoming mine this week. But for repair work that made the shift 
smaller the number might have been nearer 200. Few in the mine escaped. It will be 
days before all the bodies are recovered. Following a similar disaster in Utah last 
March, when 172 miners were killed, the state enacted a comprehensive mine safety law 
which requires the use of shale dust in mines. Will Wyoming now follow suit? Will 
the other mining states require similar safe practice or must each wait until public opinion 
is roused by a terrible disaster near home?” 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer: “The Boston Herald quotes the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation as declaring we lag far behind other nations in the applica- 
tion of engineering knowledge to mine safety. If other nations have learned how to 
make mining safer there is no reason for our failure to make our mining as safe. Other 
nations do not keep their safety measures secret. We are not dull. We can do any- 
thing that other nations can do. If these mine disasters are in any way due to neglect 
we have an awful indictment for industrial murder to answer.” 


Wheeling (W. Va.) Register: “After long years of experimenting it is 
claimed that the United States Bureau of mines has evolved a method of controlling 
mine explosions. It is of the simplest character * * * based upon a theory which 
man has used for ages—poison kills poison. The hair of the dog being good for the 
bite, it has been found that a non-explosive dust will stop dust and gas explosions. 
Mining probably claims more lives per year than any other industry. If science has 
found a way to minimize the dangers connected with this most necessary labor the world 
is indeed fortunate.” 


United Mine Workers’ Journal: “Deaths in accidents in mines in the United 
States are much in excess of those in European countries, due largely to the fact that 
many states are indifferent to mine safety laws. The time is coming when this situation 
will be corrected and the life of the miner made at least ordinarily safe.” 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press: “A mine catastrophe awakened Utah, with the result 
that it is the only one of the 48 states requiring, by law, stone dusting in coal mines— 
an expedient so effective that not a single explosion has occurred in mines where it is 
used in England, which has made its adoption compulsory.” 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle: “At the recent convention of mining experts in 
Pittsburgh a British official called attention to the widespread use in English and French 
mines of incombustible rock dust or powdered shale to prevent coal dust explosions. 
This precaution is prescribed by law in Great Britain and its observance has prevented 
many disasters. Thus far this year 397 lives have been lost in six coal mine explo- 
sions in the United States, a terrible toll that it would seem could have been materially 
reduced through the employment of the safety measure that has proved its value else- 
where. * * * Tf all that is claimed for the method of preventing explosions is true. 
additional safeguards should soon be thrown around the workers in our coal mines,” 


St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat: “Dusting the coal dust with 
rock has undoubtedly saved hundreds of lives in the dozen or more veaagt i ae eae 


use in the British Isles, The wonder 1s that it has no been int oduced A e: 
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_ ,Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer: “What is the matt ith the mini 
industry ? Can no way be devised by which such horrors as shat at nee Haven Waak 
Virginia, mine of the Wheeling Steel Corporation can be prevented? * # # This 
is one of the serious matters demanding a solution,” 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Enquirer: “It seems as if the mai bl 
vention of explosion, * * * We are charged with being kehind cde cane al 
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the application of engineering knowledge to this important subject. If so, we should 
hasten to catch up.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat: “The repetition of mining disasters leaves 
no doubt that methods of promoting safety at the mines might be improved upon. This 
is the lesson not of one but of all mine horrors. And it is one that is having some 
definite results.” 


Grand Rapids, (Mich.) Herald: “The business of digging minerals out of the 
earth is precarious at best; but with all of the study that has been given to the subject 
and all of the protective devices that have been perfected, it would seem that better 
protection could be provided than the 1924 toll indicates.” 


Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: “The conclusion cannot be refuted that explo- 
sions and fires in mines could be reduced almost to the vanishing point by a rigid 
application of knowledge already available and devices already worked out. And the 
added expense of inspection and educational work necessary to accomplish this would 
be very largely met, if not more than met, by the elimination of the great losses now 
incurred through carelessness.” 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal: “The recurrence of coal mine accidents 
with their heavy toll of human life continues to present the question: Are such acci- 
dents avoidable? * * * But dust explosions continue in spite of the discovery of 
an effective safeguard? * * * It is a big public question, but its solution will no 
doubt have a decided bearing on accidents if the solution carries with it enforcement 


of practical mining methods that have been found to be safe and effective by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines.” 


Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press: “Coal mines have been exploding, 
caving in and burying miners ever since they have been operating in America. Today 
the same explosive dust that started the fires and blowouts of other years still swings 
through insecure looking black galleries where the narrow gauge tracks fade away into 
darkness. Men go into the mines by the thousands each day. In some mines scientific 
discovery has been applied to the elimination of explosive dust. In others it is missing 
because it means extra expenditure of money and additional trouble for the operators. 
Civilization has gradually laid down the law that loss of life in industry is an index of 
inefficiency. Every coal mine should be safeguarded to the practicable limit.” 


Albany (N. Y.) Journal: “In a report issued by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, attention is called to the numerous major casualties in coal mines, 
and the assertion is made that ‘disasters due to coal-dust explosions, * * * can be 
completely eliminated. * * * ‘The report says that ‘we are killing miners three 
times as fast as they kill them in Great Britain. In ten years we have killed 18,243 
men in the bituminous mines alone.’ That is a horrible record, and a disgrace to the 
nation since it appears to be an established fact that loss of life from the greatest 
cause can be stopped, through stoppage of that cause.” 


Coal Age: “ ‘Safety First’ has been bandied about for years without much result, 
at least at coal mines.) * * * The Benwood mine disaster assures us that the journey 
to ‘Safety At Last’ is almost as long as ever, though legislation in favor of rock dust- 
ing may be like an automobile lift on the weary road.” 


Tampa (Fla.) Times: ‘Wednesday we presented in the Times an appeal for 
the safety of the men who go down in the bowels of the earth to dig the coal that is so 
essential to the welfare of mankind. It closed with these words: ‘Some day the brain 
of man is going to decrease the dangers of this thing.’ To-day we read in the editorial 
columns of the New York World that safety from dust explosions is already secured, 
and that by so simple and inexpensive a process that it would seem that it ought to be 
made obligatory on all mine operators to adopt it. * * * We quote: ‘Simple 
apparatus has been devised by which the first shock of an explosion in a mine passage 
will dump a quantity of shale dust as a curtain. It forms a non-explosive area and 
the explosion and fire are trapped. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
is campaigning to enforce the use of these shale traps in all mines. The remedy is 
ey! inexpensive, Something can be done and should be done to prevent such 
tragedies,’ ” 
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Labor’s View of Coal Mine Tragedies 
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[pew on the part of coal mine owners to adopt known and tested 
measures for preventing fatal mine accidents—such as the use of 
rock dust to eliminate coal dust explosions—has drawn from the labor 
movement the charge that profits are being put above humanity. This is 
graphically expressed in the above typical cartoon from “Labor,” entitled 
Cause and Effect, inspired by the rapidly recurring mine disasters which 
have thus far in the present year killed more than 400 miners. 
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Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


(Epitor’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past year and a half, the Association has been 
informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by additional companies. Such 
companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. The following list, 
as of September 1, 1924, does not indicate in all cases how many of the mines operated 
by the company are protected by rock dust or powdered shale. It is a tentative list 
based on information now at hand. Names of additional companies installing rock 
dust will be added from time to time to this honor roll.) 


Coal Companies Rock Dust Installed 


Old Ben Coal Corporation Winter of 1917-18 


(Operates 12 large mines in Illinois, in all 
but one of which shale dust has been or is being 
installed.) 


Valier Coal Company 1919 
(Operates a mine in Illinois.) 


Pennsylvania Coal Corporation 


(Operates 31 mines in Pennsylvania; rock 
dust now installed in some of the mines.) 
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Union Pacific Coal Company 1921 


(Operates 17 mines in Wyoming; rock dust 
will be installed in all mines by November 1, 1924.) 


Victor American Fuel Company i eee wee 
(Operates mines in Colorado.) 


Phelps Dodge Corporation April, 1923 


(Operates 7 mines in New Mexico, in all of 
which rock dust is now partly—and will soon 
be completely—installed.) 


Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation =e se wee 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines.) 


Springfield Coal Mining Company rere tees 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Penn- 
sylvania.) 


Inland Collieries Company April, 1924 
(Operates 1 large shaft mine in Pennsylvania.) 
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Judicial Obstacles to Labor Legislation 


By FLorENcE KELLEY 
General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


F all the obstacles to labor legislation for women and minors 
none equals in effectiveness the judicial obstacle, using the 
word judicial in its widest possible sense. 

If the consequences were less evil, the story would afford ele- 
ments of humor. For example, in the anthracite region, a local 
judge once held a Pennsylvania statute unconstitutional because it 
provided that a child might leave school to work at fourteen years 
of age, if it had finished a certain grade, but must otherwise con- 
tinue its attendance. He explained that this was an arbitrary dis- 
crimination comparable to saying that all blue-eyed children could 
work, but none with black eyes. There was, however, no humor in 
the delay that this decision caused in making changes sorely needed 
by the children working both underground and in the coal breakers. 

John Marshall’s famous precedent so deprecatorily set by him 
when, for the first time, he held a congressional statute unconstitu- 
tional, has followers now at every crossroads where a justice sits, 
and in every minor court in any industrial city. 

It is not always the constitution, federal or state, that serves as a 
pretext for relaxing or nullifying labor laws. Thus in the cannery 
region in New York when regulations in the interest of health and 
decency were first introduced, an attorney-general of the state— 
afterward promoted to a federal judgeship and still in office—ruled 
that, though they were adjacent to the factory and structurally a 
part of it, cannery sheds were not specifically mentioned in the 
statute and were therefore exempt. Thereupon some canners had 
the word shed painted over everything resembling a shed, and also 
inside their brick buildings. 

Local justices, who were reputed to be stockholders also, and 
were often farmers in the neighborhood of the cannery selling their 
products to the canners and eager for their good will, promptly 
ruled that laws limiting the hours of labor of women and the ages 
at which children might be employed on the premises, no longer 
applied to places thus designated. By this outrageous ruling and 
these decisions of local judicial persons, changes that both women 
and children needed were grievously delayed. Indeed, the evil 
deeds of local, rural justices of the peace afforded an effective argu- 
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ment for a federal child labor law which could be enforced in federal 
courts, whose judges would presumably be less influenced by local 
ties and other more squalid considerations. 

City judges annul child labor and nightwork laws chiefly through 
wholesale suspensions of penalties or, when that is publicly and 
vigorously criticised, they impose the lowest fine so that it acquires 
the effect of a license to violate these laws. The judicial nullification 
of newsboy laws has long been notorious. It is not unusual for 
judges to censure policemen, probation officers and school attendance 
officers for bringing newsboys into court. 

To meet this method of weakening labor statutes and their inter- 
locking compulsory school attendance laws, many communities now 
form standing committees of women to be always present in court 
when such cases are tried. This is courteously described as “‘cooperat- 
ing with the court.” In some states this service is performed by local 
clubs of women, in others by Consumers’ Leagues or by groups 
formed among public spirited friends of efficient probation officers. 
This is an immensely important activity awaiting thousands of voting 
women who have leisure in hundreds of communities. The labor 
unions, too, need to have well informed representatives permanently 
employed in this cooperation. It is needed virtually wherever labor 
laws intended to safeguard the health and welfare of women and 
children are nominally “in force.” 

Both in the city and in the country local justices and minor judges 
are commonly unbelievably ignorant of the newer statutes affecting 
wage-earners until these are brought to their attention by interested 
citizens, and “the bench” often remains shamefully indifferent when 
this has been done. 

The total result of this influence of the minor judiciary is that 
of a mildew upon the character and conscience of everybody con- 
cerned, discouraging and demoralizing health, factory and tenement 
house inspectors, school attendance officers, parents and children. 
Worst of all is its effect upon boys and girls who are thus taught by 
experience of the permanent practice of judges themselves, that 
labor laws are not to be obeyed. 

Useful as the court committees referred to can be, if they have 
infinite patience, persistence, tact, and decision, the time has gone 
by when women voters should be content to rely on the methods of 
persuasion and publicity which alone were possible for us before we 
had votes. It is not altogether creditable that we have not yet 
organized a crusade to place on the bench wherever there is industry, 
men and women intelligently interested in the development of this 
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branch of the law, and conscientious in administering it. Since 
1920, no woman can legitimately plead in excuse of our passive 
acceptance of judicial nullification as the natural lot of labor 
statutes for women and children, that we are innocent because we 
are powerless. Wherever we can, through our votes, acquire politi- 
cal power we are particeps criminis whenever a justice or a judge 
defeats the ends of health and labor legislation and escapes the grave 
public criticism and rebuke appropriate to his offense, and is there- 
after continued in office by popular vote. Every such judicial of- 
fender should be driven by public indignation to resign. 

Of judicial delays in the state courts in the development of labor 
laws for women and minors there is a long list of notorious examples. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois on May 15, 1895, 
holding unconstitutional the Illinois eight hours law for women and 
children, completely paralyzed effort for the enactment of such 
measures in a dozen western states for fifteen years, until 1910. 
In re Jacobs, a New York decision of the court of appeals of a 
still earlier date, perpetuates the sweating system throughout New 
York State to this day. The United States Supreme Court in 1896 
(in the notorious and inhumane Lochner case) upheld the New 
York court of appeals in frustrating the intent of the legislature to 
assure the ten hours day for men in industry. It thus contributed, 
as a precedent affecting “adults,” towards the general slowing down 
of the movement for the eight hours day for women and minors. 

Finally the recent federal decisions against two child labor laws 
and the District of Columbia minimum wage law challenge a new 
voting constituency to new measures. The time is past for resting 
content, after each new destructive decision, with years of struggle 
for new amendments to the federal constitution. It is too late to 
go on wasting precious years in work for more of these. They can 
in the future themselves be interpreted as the Fifth and Fourteenth 
amendments, enacted to protect slaves newly freed, have been per- 
versely made to permit Negroes to be hanged, burned, robbed, dis- 
franchised, Jim Crowed, while white women and children are de- 
prived by equally perverse interpretations of these same amendments, 
of safe-guarding laws which every capitalist country must provide, 
on pain of the loss of industrial efficiency. 

The time has come for the new voters to use our new powers for 
selecting modern minded judges wherever the judiciary is elective. 
And everywhere the need of the hour is a fresh affirmation of the 
constitutional right of free speech, applied respectfully but firmly 
to the need of a modernized Supreme Court of the United States. 


National Minimum of Safety in Coal Mines 
Calls for Amendment to Federal 
Constitution 


By Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


Director, Social Action Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Council 


HILE a great deal more can be done to provide safety 

devices in the coal industry by voluntary agitation and 
effort, and while activity along this line is distinctly worth 
while, it may well be doubted whether the need can be even 
approximately met without uniform federal legislation. 

Industries which exist in more than one state can never be 
adequately regulated by action of the individual states. We 
have abundant illustration of this condition in the matter of 
child labor, the long working day, and elsewhere. National 
industries ought to be regulated nationally. 

When the legislative attitude of one state, whether it be 
good or bad, toward industrial and employment relations 
affects industrial conditions in another state, we have obviously 
a subject for federal legislation. This supposes an amendment 
to the federal constitution. The sooner we direct our efforts 
toward a constitutional amendment which will authorize such 
legislation, the nearer we shall bring the day of adequate 
industrial regulation as regards safety and other needs. We 
ought honestly to face the fact that our American govern- 
ments, state and federal, are unable to protect the workers, or 
to regulate industry generally, to the same extent as other 
enlightened governments. 

What we need is an amendment to the federal constitution 
which will empower both Congress and the states to establish 
minimum standards of welfare as regards wages, hours, safety 
and sanitation, and social insurance against sickness, accidents, 
unemployment, and old age. Nothing short of this will be 
adequate or scientific. 
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Economic Justification of the Legal 
Minimum Wage 


By Leo WoLMAN 
New School for Social Research 


ULES of the game prevail in business and industry as they do 
in sport; and in both the rules serve much the same purposes. 
They prevent confusion by supplying the players with an orderly 
procedure; or they assure the participants in the game fair and 
equal treatment; or they provide standards of performance that 
establish the levels on which the games are played. Long experience 
with the lighter as well as with the more serious activities of life 
has taught us that the players cannot always be trusted to make their 
own rules or, when they make them, to enforce them. They are 
either overcome by the excitement of the contest; or they are care-— 
less, ignorant, indifferent, and callous. In any event they are not 
of a mind to judge calmly and judiciously the consequences of their 
acts. Usually, when this has been the case, the community, through 
its sober, thoughtful and disinterested members, has fashioned new 
rules, modified old ones and applied them all to the activity in ques- 
tion. 

Organized communities have not been backward in applying rules” 
of this nature to the conduct of business and industry. 

The history of the progress of business organization and 
of the technical advance of industry has been marked in the past» 
century by the rapid multiplication of rules, restrictions, and 
regulations that fix the limits within which competitive enter- 
prise is permitted to operate with freedom. To the passionate 
onlooker the growth of such measures may seem to have been pain- 
fully slow; but there can be no question of their present extent and 
of their infinite variety. Even in the United States where commit- 
ment to an individualistic philosophy is assumed to be more tenacious 
than elsewhere, the advances in this direction have been impressive. 
Rules are now in force in this country which protect consumers 
against their own carelessness and ignorance; workers against their 
weakness ; and business men against the unconscionable practices of 
their fellows. 

It is impossible here to reproduce even a catalogue of these rules 
and regulations, but the mere mention of a few of the measures that 
affect the conditions of employment of workingmen and working- 
women will suggest their scope and meaning. American legislation 
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and executive orders, both local and national, limit hours of labor; 
fix the time and form of wage payments; provide for the inspection 
of shop, factory, and mine; set standards of sanitation and safety; 
protect wages from certain forms of legal action; prohibit, within 
limits, night work and the employment of child labor ; provide for the 
compulsory payment of insurance benefits to the crippled and maimed 
of industry; and recognize the legality of collective bargaining. 


Many of these controls over business and industry are, moreover, 
considerably more drastic and far-reaching than they seem on the 
surface. The limits within which the private owners and managers of 
such businesses as the railroads and other public utilities work have 
for a long time been narrow and are daily growing more so. Here 
the rules drawn by the community restrict private enterprise through 
the whole gamut of activities, from the promotion of a new company 
to fixing the sales price of the industry’s finished product. 


Many who profess to see danger in this development of 
restrictive laws and customs still find consolation in the belief 
that there exists a sharp distinction between public utility and 
other businesses, and that the latter are immune from the en- 
croachment of public control. There is little in the facts to 
justify this attitude. The distinction between industries and 
functions that are charged with the public interest and those 
that are not is at best an uncertain and changing one. Even 
within the past year a basic industry, without changing its ob- 
jective character at all, has come to be regarded as without 
question a public utility. The members of the late United 
States Coal Commission, who recently completed a detailed survey 
of that industry, are prepared, in light of their changed attitude 
toward the coal industry, to urge public control of a most drastic 
nature. The Commission does not stop at proposals. whose effect 
would be to prevent private enterprises from exploiting new prop- 
erties or from further developing old ones. It would deliberately 
discriminate to the advantage of those mines which have the best 
prospects of selling and which can make most effective use of the 
available facilities of transportation.1 None of these proposals have, 
to be sure, been made into law or become matters of general practice. 
But for our purposes, the lag between proposal and adoption is 
inconsequential. The significance of their recommendations lies in 
the fact that a conservative and representative body of men should 
be inclined so easily and swiftly to bridge the gap between private 
industry and the public utility. What this must mean is that the 


1 Reports of the United States Coal Commission, September 22, 1923, p, 7; 
September 20, 1923, pp. 3, 9. 
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commission’s conclusions and recommendations represent also the 
prevailing sense of the community ; and when that comes to pass the 
time between investigation and action must necessarily be short. 


Fixing Minimum Standards of Conduct 


Underlying the various projects for control is the purpose 
to subject business and industry to certain minimum standards 
of conduct. Restrictions on industry have not grown out of an 
empty and abstract inclination to restrict and to regulate but 
out of the failure of industry to perform its major functions in 
accordance with the reasonable requirements of public service. 
From almost the beginning private enterprise has developed abuses 
and malpractices which could be curbed only by authority. Wher- 
ever restrictions are now in force, they originated in the attempt to 
remove an evil already in existence or to prevent one from develop- 
ing. Railroad history in this country is replete with instances ot 
discrimination, maladministration, and disregard of the public interest 
that explain the complex structure of legislative and administrative 
control which, since 1887, has gradually been extended over that 
industry. Exaggerated claims, the issuance of untrustworthy finan- 
cial statements, large scale deception of the buying public are the 
reasons for what regulation there is over the issue of corporate 
securities. The failure of all industry to discharge its duty toward 
its employees, to protect them against accident in the shop and to 
save those who had been injured from poverty and disintegration 
made necessary the enactment of compulsory accident insurance laws. 
Occasionally, as in the soft coal industry, the whole industrial organi- 
zation suffers a collapse; responsibility attaches to no individual or 
group of individuals. The inconveniences of industrial disorganiza- 
tion become more and more difficult to bear by the general public 
and the way is paved for the creation of a drastic and thoroughgoing 
control. 

With the recognition of the need for rules to correct the 
faults of private enterprise, there is also the realization of the 
dependence of various groups of the population on measures of 
protection. Now it is the ignorant consumer who requires 
protection against adulterated goods; now the investor against 
worthless stock certificates; now the laborer against a grasping, 
indifferent or ignorant employer. Certainly a fair share of the 
restrictive and regulatory legislation which is now effective in this 
country would never have been enacted, if there had not been some 
measure of certainty that the individual was powerless to protect 


himself. This belief is without question the foundation of most of 
our so-called labor legislation. 


— 
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It requires no profound knowledge of the practices of American 
industry to conclude that no amount of discrimination as between 
jobs and no amount of bargaining over his wage rate could give 
an American workingman as much protection from industrial acci- 
dents as he has received from our workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. Neither by information nor bargaining power was he com- 
petent to force the radical change in standards of safety which fol- 
lowed the enactment of stringent insurance laws. The recognition, 
likewise, of the individual’s general weakness in bargaining power 
explains and justifies the acceptance, as in consonance with sound 
public policy, of the institution of collective bargaining. Where, 
then, free private enterprise creates an abuse that is real and effec- 
tive; that entails serious consequences; and that leaves the indi- 
vidual powerless to protect himself; the time would seem to be 
ripe for the formulation and adoption of additional rules of the 
game. 


In spite of the steady and substantial growth in severity and 
number of restrictive laws, there still exists, and probably always 
will, a widespread prejudice against state interference. This feel- 
ing is sometimes aroused by a single, particularly obnoxious statute ; 
but it persists, in general also, because of distrust of the competency 
of the state and faith in the wisdom and accomplishments of un- 
trammeled private enterprise. 

However general and effective this prejudice may be, there can 
be no question of its force and persistence in matters touching the 
regulation of wages and prices. Hours of labor may be limited; 
the payment of insurance premiums exacted; standards of safety 
established; but wages and prices must remain inviolate. The 
reasons for this emphasis are, of course, not altogether clear. It 
probably comes from regarding price, as we know it to-day, as the 
symbol of the competitive system. Attempt to control prices and 
you strike at the very heart of free enterprise; for prices, and 
consequently wages, are determined by forces, guided, perhaps, 
but not controlled by the business man. To block, or in any way 
to interfere with, such forces is to pursue a dangerous and 
destructive policy. 

It was some such idea, apparently, that Justice Sutherland had 
in mind when he described the District of Columbia minimum wage 
as exacting from the employer “an arbitrary payment” not based 
on “the value of the service rendered.” This argument, even in 
its proper context, is not easy to understand; but if it means any- 
thing at all, it means that wages, in this case the wages of women, 
are not properly or even fairly subject to control. 
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Drawing An Untenable Distinction 

To speak in the terms of Justice Sutherland’s majority opinion 
on this point, is to perpetrate a serious logical fallacy and to draw 
an untenable distinction between the economic consequences of the 
control over women’s wages and over other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

It requires no proof to demonstrate that a reduction in hours 
from ten to eight will produce the same effects on costs as a propor- 
tionate increase in wages. It is, in fact, impossible to think of 
any regulation of the conditions of employment which does not 
add to costs. The installation of safety devices in factories where 
machinery had previousiy been unprotected may, and does, involve 
a substantial addition to that firm’s cost of production. The same 
results flow from the payment of insurance premiums; the provi- 
sion of sanitary facilities; the substitution of adult for child labor. 
They are all items in cost; when they are raised, costs rise and — 
under ordinary circumstances when costs rise, prices may be ex- 
pected to rise also. 

But in this sequence it is impossible, on sound economic grounds, 
to distinguish wages from any other item in cost. If it be true 
that, in some instances, wages are the most substantial factor in 
cost, then it is also true that at other times and in other cases, the — 
other items of cost predominate. The same generalization holds 
true of the relative opportunities. for shifting increases in cost that — 
arise from higher wages or from changes in the expenses for 
these other items. The ways of shifting additions to the payroll, — 
due to rising wages, are as varied, as fruitful and as available as 
are those of passing on insurance premiums or other items in the 
cost of running a factory or a business. 

No valid distinction, on economic grounds, can then be drawn 
between wages and other conditions of employment, which have 
been the subject of legal regulation. The principle of economic 
justification is as sound and as ruling for one as it is for all. It 
certainly is not the assumption underlying this class of social legis- 
lation that progress in some standards should be achieved at the 
expense of loss in others. This conclusion is strikingly illustrated 
in the successful outcome during the past months of many years 
of agitation for the introduction of the three-shift system into the 
steel industry; until the very end there prevailed the tacit expecta- 
tion that steel workers would not suffer in their standards of earn- 
ings as a result of an improvement in their standards of leisure. 

So far, therefore, as this movement for higher standards of 
employment, in all of its many forms, has any validity at all, it 
rests on the belief in the capacity of American industry to yield 
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these higher standards. For whether it be a minimum wage law, 
or a child labor law, or an accident insurance law whose enactment 
is being urged, they all represent the pressure of standards of 
living on the yield of industry. 

Whether the capacity of American industry to pay for higher 
standards is overestimated is a type of question which has received 
little more than the most general consideration. Although the 
advance in the statistical analysis of these matters has been sub- 
stantial, it is too much to expect for some years to come a categor- 
ical answer to this question. All that can be said in the light of 
present information is that the costs imposed on industry by such 
measures as we have been discussing show little evidence of being 
unduly burdensome. If the country was confronted with exhaus- 
tion of its natural resources, stationary industry, and something 
approximating an equal distribution of wealth and income, it might 
then be necessary to raise the danger signal. But as matters stand 
now and as far as we can resonably see into the future, American 
business has little to fear from the cost incident to the passage 
of minimum wage laws, and others like them. 


As strong as are the grounds for including minimum wage 
legislation in the general category of laws designed to raise 
the standards of employment, even stronger justification for the 
passage of such laws is to be found in the need of women in 
industry for protection. At the same time that probably one- 
third of the male wage-earners of the country are members of 
trade unions and receive the benefits of efficient systems of col- 
lective bargaining, apparently only about 3 per cent of the women 
workers are similarly organized. In 1910 the number was roughly 
1 per cent. Most of the gains in organization which were made 
during the war have been largely dissipated; and even at the 
present time the number of organized women is consistently fall- 
ing. It is futile here to assess responsibility for this state of affairs. 
The plain fact is that women in industry, despite their needs, 
cannot now avail themselves of the power of collective bargaining, 
without which even men in industry would, it is conceded, be in 
sad straits. If there is such a thing as an honest belief in the 
efficacy and need for collective bargaining, it is hard to see on 
what grounds women are denied the protection of the law for 
achieving thereby the very same ends which men achieve by organi- 
zation. 


Wages Are a Controlling Element in Determining Standards 


Any fair interpretation of the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court must lead inevitably to one of two conclusions; first that 
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the bargaining power of women workers is so strong as not to 
require public support, and second, that, of all the elements enter- 
ing into standards of decent and healthful living, wages and earn- 
ings are of least importance to the individual and, consequently, 
of least concern to the community. There is assuredly no support 
in experience for the first conclusion. If, with regard to the 
second, any factor stands out in the industrial history of this 
country it is the struggle of wage-earners for improved standards 
of living through higher wages and earnings. However lightly 
the courts may weigh this factor, there is no exaggerating its im- 
portance in the minds of the workers themselves and in the attitude 
of the community. 

Far from regarding wages as of secondary importance, com- 
munities have frequently, by direct and indirect measures, recog- 
nized the controlling position of wages in the standards of life of 
those who live on their earned incomes. Anti-profiteering agita- 
tions, rent-laws are striking manifestations of this attitude. Among 
the reasons for proposing certain measures of regulation in the coal 
industry, the coal commission assigns a place of first-rate impor- 
tance to the fact that adoption of its proposal will “increase the 
average days per year the miner is given opportunity to work.’ 
If drastic regulation of the coal industry is ever achieved, it will 
have been in large measure forced by the inability of the industry, 
under present circumstances, to yield a fair level of annual earnings. 


More important still is the probable effect of minimum wage — 


legislation on business enterprise. 

Freedom to hire women at any wage they please is bound to 
divert the attention of leaders of industry from the solution of 
major problems of industrial organization to such a minor and 
incidental matter as fixing the hiring wage of his women em- 
ployees. It may fairly be said that of all the functions performed 
by the contemporary enterpriser, that of bargaining over hiring 
rates is of least significance to himself and to the community. Skill 
in the exercise of this type of activity can rarely contribute much 
by way of profit or service. The qualities of ingenuity, initiative, 
foresight and organizing capacity are wasted if they are protected 
for use in making wage bargains. 

All recent analyses of the methods of American industry 
have pointed to the existence of an extensive range of problems 
which the typical American business man has either overlooked 
or has failed to regard with thoughtful and intelligent considera- 
tion. Business men are unfortunately not a’race of supermen 
who can afford to add lightly to their already heavy burden of 
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duties and responsibilities. The wise social policy is to free 
business from the temptation of making easy savings where 
economy serves no other purpose than to depress what the 
community has come to regard as irreducible standards of 
living. 

In the light of these considerations, a legal minimum wage for 
women, setting as it does one of many standards of employment 
and of life or fixing, as a recent writer has put it, “a limit beyond 
which cupidity shall not go, especially when dealing with inexpe- 
rienced women and children,”? has the same full economic justifica- 
tion as has supported all of our legal attempts to raise the standards 
of competition. 

It would be a pity to close this discussion at this point. Fot, 
after all, the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
involves something more than the economic aspects of minimum 
wage laws. It raises again the time-worn problems of the rela- 
tion of law to the economic ends of a particular society. Speak- 
ing in 1896, under different circumstances, but with much the same 
type of problem in mind, the late Henry Carter Adams made at 
that time with rare and prophetic insight, the following observa- 
tions, which are as relevant to the present situation as they were 
then to the issues of strikes and collective bargaining. 

“Tt is in this larger sense,” he then wrote, “that use is made of 
the word jurisprudence. The idea which it conveys strikes at 
the root of human relations. * * * It is at once a philosophy, 
a science, and an art. Asa philosophy, its desire is to understand 
Justice; as a science, its purpose is to explain the evolution of 
justice; as an art, its aim is to formulate those rules of conduct 
essential to the realization of justice. Conceived in this manner, 
jurisprudence forms the background of all associated activity; it 
provides the framework that limits and controls the exercise of 
liberty ; it reflects the color and resounds the tone of those uncon- 
scious premises of action which give character to a civilization. 
The law is neither a schoolmaster for instruction, nor a guardian, 
for command; it is rather the expression of the ethical sense of 
a community crystallized about the problem of common living. 
* * * Jt is clear that jurisprudence, defined as I have endeav- 
ored to define it, must be subject to a development corresponding 
to that of a society whose ethical ideals it is designed to ex- 
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Governor Pinchot Upholds State Fund 
Against Commercial Insurance Attack 


NOTHER attack by commercial insurance agents upon state 
funds for workmen’s accident insurance has been frustrated 
—this time by Governor Pinchot. Representatives of private in- 
surance companies recently attempted to have the 10 per cent differ- 
ential of the Pennsylvania state fund abolished. Since, in nearly 
every state where commercial companies are still permitted to com- 
pete with a state fund, the state fund is allowed to charge a lower 
premium rate than that fixed for the private companies, a blow at 
the differential principle in Pennsylvania would have been of wide- 
spread concern. In upholding the state fund plan, Governor Pinchot 
performs a notable service to effective labor law administration. 

Since 1915, when the state fund was created in Pennsylvania 
and the 10 per cent differential established, repeated campaigns have 
been made by commercial companies to have the fund’s rate raised 
to a level with their own rates. In November, 1923, their efforts 
appeared to have met with success when the insurance commissioner 
ordered the differential abolished. But Governor Pinchot imme- 
diately interposed. Whereupon a committee of the State Insurance 
Federation, called the Volunteer Committee of Agents and Brokers, 
demanded that the governor allow the insurance commissioner’s 
action to stand. 

Stripped of statements that the private companies had made no 
objection to the differential at the outset because of their benevolent 
desire to see the state fund get a start, that the differential inter- 
fered with the livelihood of commercial agents, and that, anyway, 
the governor had no power to act, the demand made to the governor 
by the companies boiled down to the objection that the differential 
constitutes a discrimination in favor of the state fund and therefore 
against all private companies which write compensation insurance. 

Governor Pinchot, in his decision of August 13 sustaining the 
differential, wrote: 


After prolonged and careful consideration, I am of opinion that this 
objection is not justified by the facts. The 10 per cent differential of the 
Pennsylvania state workmen’s insurance fund is not a discrimination in favor 
of that fund against private companies, but an equalization which serves to 
balance in part certain disadvantages in cost of operation which weigh against 
the fund and not against the companies. * * * 

By reason of its official character and the limitations placed upon it by 
law, the fund is under certain disadvantages. Among these disadvantages are: 

First: The law denies the state fund the paying of commissions to agents. 
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Second: In order to protect all workers, the state fund must accept every 
risk offered—an obvious burden, to which commercial companies are not sub- 
ject. Out of 25,000 policy holders under the fund 2,000 pay 66 per cent of 
the premium income of the fund. If the state fund were to lose these premiums 
from the larger employers it would find itself fatally handicapped in caring 
for the twenty-odd thousand small employers of labor, for whose business the 
commercial companies have little desire and for the protection of whose work- 
men in particular the fund was created. 


Third: The fund can write only compensation insurance. This limitation 
can be used, and is used, by certain companies to draw business away from 
the state fund. 

Governor Pinchot pointed out that when the state. fund was estab- 
lished thousands of employers were not insured at all and their 
workmen were not protected. The fund was founded to make cer- 
tain that every employer could secure insurance. It is not an invasion 
by the state of the legitimate field of private business, but a necessary 
welfare measure whose value to the working people of the state is 
beyond dispute. And, he added: 


The practice of other states emphatically supports that of Pennsylvania in 
maintaining a differential. In order to prevent distress in the families of 
workers, every other state but one which provides competitive insurance in- 
stead of compulsory insurance also has such a differential. * * * Nearly 
half of the states which provide workmen’s insurance permit such insurance 
only through the state fund and forbid competition by private companies. In 
five states also all persons in public employment can be insured only through 
the state fund. 


Investigation has led the governor “irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that the state workmen’s insurance fund in all of the states 
in which it exists is properly regarded not as an invasion of the 
field of private business, but as a necessary instrument for pro- 
moting the general welfare.” 

Comments of insurance journals upon Governor Pinchot’s deci- 
sion are not without unconscious humor. The United States Review 
exclaims: “To-day we have a Satrap in Pennsylvania; cunningly 
perched on the disjointed framework of an ineffective constitution.” 
The Eastern Underwriter in its issue of August 22 brings out the 
good showing made by state funds, which are able to maintain a 
sound financial condition while rendering service at premium rates 
lower than those charged by commercial companies, though com- 
plaints from the latter are frequent that compensation underwriting 
is unprofitable. It says: “A study of the state fund figures in the 
Bests’ Insurance Reports of 1924 does not indicate that they are 
having a very hard time.” Quoting figures showing the flourishing 
condition of funds of fifteen states, the insurance editorial ends 
bitterly: “A state fund is as hard to kill as a cat.” 


Unemployment Insurance Extended to 
New York Needie Industries 


We ee insurance has been extended to three im- 
portant industries in New York City—the men’s clothing, the 
women’s garment and the cloth hat and cap industries. 

The success of the unemployment insurance funds already in 
operation in the needle industries in Cleveland and Chicago is 
credited in large measure with the readiness of the employers and 
employees to accept by joint agreement this plan for stabilizing 
employment in the great New York market. 


Clothing Industry 

At its convention in May the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America adopted a resolution which recited that “the general 
executive board was directed by the Boston convention of 1920 to 
devise means to throw the burden of unemployment on the indus- 
try” and that an unemployment fund was established in the city of 
Chicago in May, 1923, and that “the administration of this fund 
is now well under way and has already indicated that an attack 
on the problem of unemployment, through an unemployment insur- 
ance fund, is entirely practicable.” The resolution directed the 
union officials to “establish as rapidly as possible a system of un- 
employment insurance in all other markets.” 

In New York City, following a general strike, beginning June 
25, a collective agreement was entered into between the principal 
clothing manufacturers of the city and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers which among other things provided that “an unemployment 
insurance fund is to be established, beginning with December 1, 
1924. An amount equal to 3 per cent of the weekly payroll shall 
be paid into this fund each week. One-half of this amount shall 
be borne by the manufacturers and contractors, the other half by the 
employees. 

A joint statement issued by the manufacturers and the union 
following the agreement declared that the agreement was the first 
step toward the introduction into the New York men’s and boys’ 
clothing market of the kind of stability which characterizes labor 
relations in the other clothing centers of the country. It says “The 
installation of unemployment insurance for 40,000 workers in the 
New York clothing market is of profound importance and con- 
stitutes an epoch making event in the history of industrial relations 
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in this city. Both the union and the manufacturers have come to 
the realization that the time has passed when the New York clothing 
market can be subject to frequent interruptions in work and to the 
instability which has marked its history in the last few years.” 

A statement issued by the employers’ committee declared that 
“writing into the contract the unemployment insurance principle 
undoubtedly makes this contract the most progressive document in 
the history of the clothing industry of New York.” 


Garment Industry 


On May 16 the convention of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, meeting at Boston, authorized a general strike of the 
50,000 workers in the cloak and suit branch of the industry in New 
York City unless the manufacturers met the union’s demands, includ- 
ing adoption of unemployment insurance. On July 8 a strike was 
called. In an attempt to settle the dispute Governor Smith appointed 
a mediation commission headed by George Gordon Battle. The com- 
mission after extended hearings suggested a program of settlement 
which included the adoption of unemployment insurance. On July 
16, in one of the most important contracts ever entered into by the 
union and employers in the garment industry in New York City, 
the creation of an unemployment insurance fund was agreed upon as 
follows: 

“The association shall cooperate with the union in establishing 
and maintaining an unemployment insurance fund for the benefit 
of the members of the union. The funds shall be made up by con- 
tributions from the manufacturers and the union or individual mem- 
bers of the union; the contribution of the employers to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund shall be equal to 2 per cent of the weekly pay- 
roll and that of the workers to 1 per cent of their weekly wages. 
The fund shall be administered jointly under proper rules and pro- 
visions to be agreed upon by the parties.” 


Cloth Hat and Cap Industry 


A two weeks’ strike by the cloth hat and cap makers’ union, 
beginning July 2, ended with a settlement which brought all of the 
shops in this industry in the New York market under an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. The strike was declared for the purpose of 
securing the same conditions, including unemployment insurance, 
in all non-association shops and in the shops of the newly formed 
Wholesale Cap Manufacturers’ Association as those that had been 
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secured in the shops of the Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ 
Association through an agreement signed on June 26 between the 
union and that association. 

The cloth hat and cap manufacturers’ association embraces the 
larger manufacturers of the trade and the union has been in 
contractual relations with it since 1916. The renewed agreement 
of June 26, which went into effect July 1, is for a term of two years. 

The new provision of this agreement providing for unemploy- 
ment insurance is as follows: 


Recognizing that the industry should assume responsibility to its workers 
with regard to unemployment and should bear the burden of the hazards of 
unemployment as an overhead expense, as it does the hazards of fire and 
accident,—the agreement provides that every manufacturer member of the 
Association, shall pay every week to the Union’s unemployment fund, a 
sum equal to 3 per cent of his total payroll. This 3 per cent is in addition 
to the regular wages paid to the workers. 

Since the distribution of unemployment benefit involves the most intimate 
relations with the workers, the 3 per cent payment for the unemployment fund 
is considered as an increase in wages, but instead of being paid to every 
individual worker it is paid to them collectively, that is, to their Union. 

Accordingly the property, control and management of the unemployment 
fund rests entirely and exclusively with the Union. 


It will be observed that the unemployment insurance fund in 
the cloth hat and cap industry differs from the funds in the men’s 
clothing and women’s garment industries in that it calls upon the 
manufacturer to pay the entire insurance, which is considered an 
increase in wages paid to all workers collectively instead of to 
workers individually, while the management of the unemployment 
fund rests exclusively with the union. 

Commenting upon the adoption of unemployment insurance 
in the needle industry of New York City, the New York Times 
says, “There is little room for doubt that working men and 
women should be protected in some way against enforced idle- 
ness, just as they should be protected against too great losses 
from industrial accidents.” And the New York Sun remarks: 
“While unemployment insurance may act as a shock absorber 
to carry us over the industrial bumps, the real problem is to 
remove the bumps themselves. But it may help even in this 
problem. Employers obliged to contribute to an unemployment 
fund, will at least have more interest than they now have in 
working to solve or mitigate the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment.” 


A Challenge to American Industrialists 


TABILIZATION of employment and elimination of waste are 

offered to American business executives as a means of offsetting 

the increasingly restricted labor supply under the present immigra- 
tion law by Dr. Louis D. H. Weld of Swift and Company. 

Dr. Weld, in an address May 7 before the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, said: 

“The United States has adopted a radical policy of immigration 
restriction. Unless our native population grows more rapidly than 
in the past, immigration restriction is going to cut down the growth 
of population substantially. 

“To what extent can we overcome this smaller number of 
people by better utilization of our present equipment? No 
definite answer can be given, but there are three principal ways 
in which immigration restriction may be offset to a greater or 
less degree. These three ways are, first, through better man- 
agement, second, through introduction of new machinery and 
processes, and third, better use of present labor supply. 

“The Hoover Committee on Elimination of Waste pointed out that 
management is more than 50 per cent responsible for the present 
waste in industry, and that labor bears less than 25 per cent of the 
responsibility. Management wastes occur through faulty control of 
material, of designs, of production, and of labor, as well as to lack of 
cost control, faulty sales policies, etc. 

“Immigration restriction will undoubtedly serve as an inducement 
to find new processes and to invent new machinery. Industries differ 
in the extent to which machinery can be used. The industries using 
steel and other metals, and those that assemble interchangeable parts 
into finished wholes, can use machinery to a great extent. In other 
industries were goods of irregular shapes and sizes are produced 
and where goods have to be processed, step by step, a vast amount 
of man labor will always be necessary. 

“As for better use of labor supply, there is the question of better 
distribution of available supply and second the increase of efficiency 
of individual laborers. * * * There is opportunity for great 
saving in this direction in the future.” 

Here is a direct challenge to the much-heralded “individual in- 
itiative’” and resourcefulness of our industrialists. Faced with the 
necessity of conserving its labor resources as a matter of enlightened 
self-interest, industry is finding that wasteful processes and irregular 
employment are too costly to be “good business.” 


Public Works to Stabilize Employment 


(Eprtor’s Note: A committee of the President's Conference on 
Unemployment appointed by Secretary Hoover to investigate “seasonal 
operation in the construction industries” has recently completed its report 
which includes the following recommendation on public works. Mr. 
Otto T. Mallery, a member of the committee, has for several years been 
studying the possibilities of long range planning of public works, as a 
member of the executive committee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. The official report fully confirms the Association’s program.) 

“FYUBLIC works form about 25 per cent of all con- 
struction activities, varying in the last few years 
from three-quarters of a billion to over a billion dollars. 
They are therefore of great potential importance in sta- 
bilizing general construction activity. Out of 200 engi- 
neers in all parts of the country who replied to the com- 
mittee’s question ‘Are public improvements rushed right 
along in the peaks of the annual building season?’ 192 
answered in the affirmative. The comment was frankly 
added that public works are undertaken without regard 
to private needs. The need for public works can usually 
be foreseen well in advance. -Legislators, administrative 
officials, and the public should unite to see: 


“1. That contracts for public works are let when the 
work can be performed economically and with the least 
possible interference with private construction. 

“2. That the government, whether national, state, or 
local, has its construction program planned ahead for sev- 
eral years subject to such revision as new conditions may 
require. This permits thorough consideration of all 
factors affecting the work, and helps to avoid the waste 
which invariably occurs when plans and financing arrange- 
ments have to be rushed through at the last moment. 

“3. That public officials are given funds with which 
to plan work when definite authorization at a future date 
is virtually certain. 

“4, That administrative officials are given latitude as 
to the time for awarding contracts and setting dates for 
their completion, so that such work can be undertaken 


when employment and other conditions are most favor- 
able.” ; 
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Employment in Construction Industries 
Can Be Stabilized 


Official Committee Recommends Measures to 
Prevent Seasonal Idleness in Building Trades and Urges 
Long-Range Planning of Public Works 


USTOM, not bad weather, is mainly responsible for seasonal 

unemployment in the construction industries which keeps build- 
ing trades workers in most American cities in idleness more than 
three months each year. 

This conclusion is set forth in a report recently made public by 
a committee of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover to investigate seasonal operations in 
the construction industries.1 

“The art of construction,” says the Committee, “has advanced to 
such a point that the effect of bad weather on building operations 
has been greatly reduced * * * Methods of winter construction 
developed by leading contractors should now be greatly extended. 
* * * With due precautions and proper equipment nearly all con- 
struction work can be carried on in winter and at no great differ- 
ence in cost.” 

Construction companies, the report points out, are awake to pos- 
sibilities of winter activity and deserve the support and cooperation 
of the building public. 

“For the burden of idleness falls most heavily not on the pro- 
ducers and distributor but on the employees and the public,” the 
Committee finds. “Construction costs are high in part because of the 
seasonal hazard, which affects each step of the construction process 
from felling timber, quarrying rock, manufacturing brick, cement, 
tile, plaster, and a hundred and one other commodities, transporting 
these materials by railway, waterway and highway, distributing them 
through retail supply dealers, clearing of site and excavating, to the 
completion and furnishing of the finished building. ' Idle time repre- 
sents waste and direct losses to the construction industries, the 
workers, and the public.” 

The demoralizing influence of seasonal currents in the construc- 
tion industries, together with the complications caused by single 
~ 1Seasonal Operation in the Construction Industries: The Facts and the 

Remedies—Report and Recommendations of a Committee of the President’s 


Conference on Unemployment.” Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. New 
York City. 
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leasing dates, are graphically shown in the report in relation to such 
public utilities as gas, electric and telephone companies. 

“A heavy strain,” says the report, “has been put upon public 
utilities by the single leasing date and this problem should be attacked 
by them in collaboration with the other interested groups. 

“The management of public utilities and railroads differs from 
private business because of the regulation of earnings and rates by 
public bodies. For this reason it is not enough for public utilities 
to take account of the influence of seasonal trends; it is also neces- 
sary for them to have their financing operations arranged well in 
advance. In planning to finance new constructions or improvements 
in public utilities both the buying public and regulating bodies should 
be made aware of and kept advised as to the effects of seasonal 
expansions and contractions in the construction industries. 

“Evidence is lacking that public utilities in general authorize the 
erection of buildings at other times than the usual building season. 
They might well set up ‘expansion reserves’ as a practical and profit- 
able means for constructing additions during low seasonal and cycli- 
cal periods.” 

Industrial concerns are also urged to postpone construction in 
boom periods when prices are high and pushing construction in 
periods of depression when prices are low. Companies should plan 
to extend their plant facilities at the right time of year as well as in 
the right year of the business cycle. The Committee believes that 
industrial plants may well keep a small permanent repair force 
steadily employed. 

With respect to public works construction the Committee states 
that out of 200 engineers in all parts of the country who replied to 
the Committee’s question “Are public improvements rushed right 
along in the peaks of the annual building season?” 192 answered in 
the affirmative and the comment was frankly added that public 
works are undertaken without regard to private needs. 

Long range advance planning of public works, as advocated for 
many years by the American Association for Labor Legislation, is 
strongly endorsed by the Committee. (See page 240 of this 
REVIEW. ) 

Secretary Hoover, in a foreword to the Committee’s report, 
clearly outlines the broad significance of stabilizing employment in 
the construction industries when he says: 

“Construction is the balance wheel of American industry. The 
value of yearly construction in the United States amounts to more 
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than $5,000,000,000 while the number of employees and independent 
workers engaged in construction, together with the workers of the 
material-producing industries, mounts into the millions. 

“Activity in construction bears a close relation to general indus- 
trial conditions. The construction and equipment of new buildings 
result not only in the employment of building trades labor but in 
production of lumber, cement, iron and steel products, brick, sand 
and gravel, lime, hardware, paint, electric equipment, furniture, 
textiles, and a variety of other materials. If building falls off, there 
is bound to be slackening in many other lines of industry, resulting 
in unemployment, decreased purchasing power of employees, and 
further depression. The ebb and flow in the demand for construc- 
tion, seasonal and between different years, thus to a large degree 
affect our economic stability. * * * Public works are especially 
well adapted for scheduling with reference to seasonal as well as 
cyclical conditions, and the efforts to encourage long range planning 
of public works deserve the support of the public, legislators, and 
administrative officials.” 


Another Commercial Failure in Casualty Insurance 


A NUMBER of creditors of the Associated Employers’ Reciprocal 

of Chicago—a Sherman and Ellis enterprise—have begun suit in 
federal court to throw the concern into bankruptcy. One petition 
alleges that the Reciprocal owes several thousand dollars in unpaid 
compensation claims. Another petition sets up that the assets of the 
Reciprocal do not exceed $1,433,000, while the liabilities amount in all 
to more than $2,128,000. Attention is called to the fact that the concern 
has been denied the privilege of doing business in Michigan and that 
its authority to do business in its home state of Illinois has been 
abridged. In view of this, the petitioners say there is danger that other 
states will deny the concern the right to do business. 

A short time ago Sherman and Ellis secured a license in Illinois 
for its Indiana Mutual Casualty to rewrite the business in that state 
of the Reciprocal. The Indiana Mutual Casualty was organized origin- 
ally in 1922 to take over the defunct Indiana Manufacturers’ Reciprocal 
Association which was found insolvent by the Indiana industrial com- 
mission under whose jurisdiction it operated. In order to avoid the 
jurisdiction of the industrial commission, Sherman and Ellis formed the 
Indiana Mutual Casualty Company under the jurisdiction of the state 
insurance commissioner. 

Such failures are unknown where workmen’s accident insurance is 
carried in exclusive state funds. Employers who are insured in a single 
statewide mutual, administered by the state, as in Ohio, are secure in 
the knowledge that their employees, when injured—and, if killed, their 
dependents—are absolutely certain of compensation benefits. 
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The Everyday Tragedy of Wasted Men 
and Women ingIndustry 


From AN AppRESS BY ETHELBERT STEWART 
Umited States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


TABILIZATION of employment in industry is needed to prevent 

a shocking waste of men and women—not alone the flood of 
waste that comes in periodic cycles of widespread unemployment, 
but also that day by day waste that goes on even in so-called normal 
times. 

In an address on “Wastage of Men” before a joint meeting of 
the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada and the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services in Chicago, May 19, 1924, Commissioner Ethelbert 
Stewart of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics declared 
that the waste of human effort and lives in work that can be more 
efficiently done by machinery is a tragedy. Touching upon unem- 
ployment, labor turnover and plant inefficiency, Mr. Stewart said: 


Waste Through Unemployment and Lost Time 


“Most of us are too far removed from the real workaday world 
to appreciate the everyday tragedy of human waste. * * * Nobody 
seems to care particularly that the 700,000 men in our coal mines, 
for instance, are idle more than half of the time. We do not appre- 
ciate the human tragedy concealed in the figures which show that 
if 25 per cent of our better type of coal mines operated 306 days a 
year, employing 60 per cent of the men now employed in the indus- 
try, they could produce all the coal we could use or export. In 
other words, an average of 250,000 men in this industry must be 
out of work all the time, which means that the entire 700,000 are 
being wasted one-third of the time. 

“The attitude toward work, the industrial habits, the social con- 
duct, engendered by having only two or three days’ work in the 
week are a part of the social side of our wastage of men. 

“A study of the pay-roll data in the manufacturing industries, 
which employ 11,000,000 of our population, indicates that the fluc- 
tuation in volume of employment alone spells an average total of 
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twelve months’ unemployment for from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 of 
that total number. Of course, I do not mean that this number of 
individuals are out of work for twelve months, but the average 
aggregate of idleness or the low percentage of full employment in 
various industries amounts to about 1,750,000 persons being idle all 
the time. This waste is spread, of course, over the entire 11,000,- 
000 employees. 

“Sad to say, this does not take account of such short periods of 
idleness as two or three days, nor does it include the individual loss 
of time due to sickness, much of which is preventable, nor the enor- 
mous loss of time due to industrial accidents, most of which are 
preventable; nor does it take into account the turnover, a subject 
which in itself would require an evening’s discussion. 


Waste Through Labor Turnover 


“I may simply say in passing that the labor turnover in industry 
is very largely, though not entirely, concerned with the unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. The turnover is the aggregate of in- 
dividualistic strikes, usually of unorganized men—strikes against 
wages which are considered inadequate or labor conditions which 
are considered intolerable. Practically all of the labor turnover 
could be stopped by humanizing the labor conditions and making 
some effort to get acquainted with the men. 

“A low estimate of average turnover for industry as a whole is 
30 per cent, which means that probably 3,500,000 men change jobs 
an average of once a year. The average loss of time between job 
and job is two weeks. Most of this 7,000,000 weeks of lost time 
is unnecessary and a pure wastage of men. Of course, a very large 
percentage of those who go to make the turnover change jobs two, 
three, four and sometimes ten times a year. This reduces the num- 
ber of actual individuals involved but does not change the situation 
as to the industrial waste. 


Waste Through Plant Inefficiency 


“The difference between the efficient plant and the nonefficient 
plant represents another element of waste. If the cotton mills of 
Alabama were as efficient as the cotton mills of New York, 10,514 
persons instead of 13,697 would have produced the textile output 
of Alabama in 1914; 38,000 instead of 53,000 would have sufficed 
in North Carolina; and 25,000 instead of 31,000 in Georgia. 
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“We have boot and shoe factories where the output per worker 
per day is two pairs of shoes, and we have boot and shoe factories 
in which the output per one-man day is twelve pairs of shoes. We 
have sawmills where the output per one-man hour is fifteen board 
feet, and we have sawmills in which the output per one-man hour 
is 323 board feet. 

“Tf all the sawmills of the United States were as efficient as the 
average sawmills now in existence, it would require less than one- 
half the present number of men employed in the industry to produce 
the total output; while if the highest efficiency, 323 board feet per 
one-man hour, obtained in all the plants, practically 45,000 men 
could do the work now being done by 292,000 men. I do not mean 
to say that this standard of efficiency is universally possible. I 
simply give you these figures to indicate the extent to which we 
are wasting men. 

“Here in Chicago a brick machine shoots out 49,000 brick per 
hour, and if all the brick plants of the United States were as 
efficient as the best brickyards in Chicago, the industry could release 
80 per cent of its employees to be utilized by other industries. 
Taking two brick plants, for instance, plant A consumed 131% hours 
of one man’s time per thousand brick, as compared with 3.9 hours 
of one man’s time in another plant. One plant pays the men whose 
time they are wasting an average of seventeen cents an hour; the 
other plant pays an average of seventy-nine cents an hour. Most 
of the brickmaking plants in the United States today are using 
precisely the same method as that used in Egypt with the Hebrew 
slave labor at the time Moses led the great brickyard strike, which 
I suppose the Egyptian brick manufacturers considered a failure, 
since the strikers’ places were taken by strikebreakers—if they were 
taken at all. 

“Most of the successful attempts to stop the wastage of men 
have been accomplished by a simple readjustment of machines on 
the one hand or by means of either automatic conveyor devices or 
the installation of more efficient trucking and shop transportation 
methods on the other hand. One automobile concern which adver- 
tised that its material from the time it entered the factory until it 
became the finished product traveled an average of 312 miles, has 
within the last six months so readjusted its plant that its material 
travels but fifty feet. A plant in Louisiana which conveyed its 
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product from the factory to the boat by truck has installed a con- 
veyor which carries the material packed in crates across a marsh 
from the factory to the dock and automatically discharges it into a 
spiral chute which carries it into the hold of the vessel without its 
being touched by human hands. By means of this one device four 
men are now doing in a few hours each day the work formerly done 
by one hundred men on a twelve-hour-day. basis. It is admitted by 
those who have studied the subject without prejudice that this same 
device is applicable to every dock and every factory in the United 
States. 

“In the manufacture of pig iron we have blast furnaces in 
which the time cost is one hour and twelve minutes of one man’s 
time per ton of pig iron; we have other blast furnaces which 
require eleven hours of one man’s time to produce the same 
result. There can be no real labor shortage while some plants in 
an industry like this are consuming five times the number of 
men which would be intelligently required. It is far better to 
stop wasting men than to let down the immigration bars and 
flood the country with more men to waste. * * * Let us not 
deceive ourselves. We have got into the habit of performing 
the hard menial drudgery of industry with the labor of cheap 
men. It is my judgment that our only industrial, economic, 
political, social and moral salvation lies in being forced, if force 
is necessary, to reform our manufacturing and industrial methods 
upon a basis of human conservation and helpfulness rather than 
upon human deterioration and wastefulness.” 


Long-Range Planning Essential 


1G) tetas unemployment, a most pressing issue in England, the 

London Times of June 2, 1924, points out that public works are never 
likely to be of aid in combatting unemployment unless provision is first 
made for long range advance planning. “Public work,” it says, “cannot 
be improvised when the depression is apparent; most relief work is 
uneconomic because it is improvised. Plans, therefore, must be prepared 
beforehand in detail * * *, The policy of expanding public work 
* * * requires as a preliminary the establishment of constitutional 
machinery of the type of the Road Board, that can place programs over 


the period of a fresh cycle, and the growth of a constitutional custom 
that will tolerate long term planning.” 


——— Accidents 
-—--New Men 
Ave. force 
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Chart showing (in percentages) the monthly deviations from 
average of new employees hired, accidents, and working force, for 
a cutlery company. 


Stabilize Employment to Cut Down 
High Accident Rate 


ike has been pointed out repeatedly by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation that irregularity of employment contributes 
to a high accident rate. This is reaffirmed in a study of the cost 
and causes of metal mine accidents recently made by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from data obtained from the records of two 
large mining companies. It was developed that 48.1 per cent of 
injuries occur during the first two months of employment and that 
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20.5 per cent of injuries occur during the first week. These figures 
show strikingly that many accidents occur before the miner has be- 
come accustomed to the work in the mine in which he has just 
obtained employment. 


Another study of the relation between labor turn-over and indus- 
trial accidents in four factories making different products, reported 
in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene for July, 1923, disclosed that in 
1921 accidents occurred among all employees with a ratio of one to 
every four whereas they occurred among new employees with a ratio 
of one to each one hired. The investigators—Harry D. Kitson and 
Claude Campbell of Indiana University—present charts, one of 
which is reproduced above, which show a close relation between 
monthly deviations from the average of new employees hired and 
the deviations from the average number of accidents among workers 
in a cutlery factory. It was estimated that if the number of new 
employees could be reduced to zero, the number of accidents would 
probably be reduced by 75 per cent. 


One remedy is clearly the stabilization of employment. 


The ‘‘Unemployable’”’ 


N interesting sidelight is thrown upon industry’s responsibility for 
unemployment in a report recently issued by the British Ministry 
of Labor covering an investigation into the personal circumstances and 


industrial history of claimants to benefits under the unemployment in- 
surance act. 


The report finds that 66.5 per cent of all the males interviewed, and 
73.5 per cent of all the females were persons who in normal times 
would usually be in regular employment, while only 3.6 per cent of the 
males and 2.0 per cent of the females were regarded as “verging on the 
unemployable.” The analysis shows that the number of men and women 
who were considered to be “verging on the unemployable” consists 
largely of elderly or aged persons. Over half the men placed in this 
category and over one-third of the women were sixty years of age or 


more and a large proportion suffered from poor physique, poor health, 
or some manifest physical defect. 


These findings constitute an effective answer to the opinion frequently 
expressed in interested quarters that the unemployed are to a great 


extent a group of idlers or defectives or are unemployable for other 
personal reasons. 


The Passing of the T'welve-Hour Day 
in Steel 


HEN, a year ago, a hot wave of public indignation was forcing 

the steel industry to abandon the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week, Judge Gary predicted that the shorter hours would 
jeopardize the industry. 

Two independent reports have recently appeared on the early 
results of the shorter workday in the steel mills. One is a survey 
by Miss S. Adele Shaw of the Cabot Fund; the other a report made 
by Iron Age, a mouthpiece of the industry. They agree that the 
eight-hour day is not yet the rule in the industry. 

It appears from the Jron Age information, furnished by steel 
officials, that progress has been made toward abolishing the twelve- 
hour day but that the long workday still prevails to a large extent, 
and that many eight-hour men work seven days a week with one 
day off “if they want it.” 

A meeting of the presidents of the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation was called August 20 to discuss the 
Iron Age report, following which Judge Gary issued a statement 
saying: “We think, after searching investigation, that there is very 
little occasion to complain of our corporation” in respect to elimination 
of the twelve-hour day. 

The Cabot fund survey discloses that a large proportion of 
employees engaged in basic steel processes work more than ten 
hours a day, while the eight-hour men on continuous processes 
generally work seven days a week. The steel industry, the 
report finds, “has by no means gone to an eight-hour day and a 
six-day week.” 

What reductions have been made in the daily and weekly working 
hours, however, according to the report, have had a marked social 
effect for the better upon the workers, and testimony is overwhelm- 
ing that production has not suffered from the shorter workday. 

Judge Gary promptly met Miss Shaw’s report with the public 
statement that the seven-day week has been completely eliminated 
from the Steel Corporation’s plants. 

Practical experience is thoroughly undermining the old stock 
defenses for unreasonably long working hours. And the results of 
voluntary action in steel plants once more confirms the need of 
legislation that will do away with the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week, completely and universally. 
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Finat program of the International Congress on Social Policy at the 
Prague, October 2-6, 1924—a world gathering promoted by the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation and the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment—includes the following agenda: 

Review of the international social situation: The progress made 
since 1897 in obtaining legislation affecting labor conditions; advance 
made in measures concerning unemployment and other forms of social 
insurance. Reasons for the present standstill; means of securing the 
ratification of international conventions; means of protecting countries 
with advanced legislation against the competition of less advanced 
countries. 

Examination of some general principles of a new social policy: (1) 
Moral and social consequences of the eight-hour day. Its effects upon 
the worker’s life in its different aspects; (2) The worker’s share and 
responsibilities in the management of industry; works committees, etc.; 
(3) Responsibility of the community in regard to labor crises and 
especially in regard to unemployment. 

“More than a quarter of a century has passed since the Zurich 
and Brussels Congresses of 1897, which originated the movement 
culminating in the establishment in 1900 of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation and ten years later of the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment,” says the organizing committee in the final 
announcement of the agenda. “During that time considerable social 
reforms have been carried out in the principal industrial countries, 
reforms affecting working and wage conditions, industrial hygiene, 
unemployment and social insurance. 

“The progress made during these twenty years was, at the end of 
the war, consolidated by the establishment, under the Peace Covenant, 
of the International Labor Conference. At first sight this appeared to 
represent the full achievement of the aims and objects of the two 
International Associations. Actually, however, owing in part, no doubt, 
to the economic and political situation in Europe, there has been a 
general tendency to avoid facing the problems of labor legislation and 
social policy, and in a number of countries the promises made to ratify 
International Labor Conventions have not been carried out. 

“Moreover whilst the point of view of the Governments, the 
Employers and Workers are represented at the International Labor 


Conference, the points of view of the general public and the consumer 
are not so represented. 


“It is hoped therefore at this Congress to focus attention once more 
on social questions and to draw up a program of reform, without 
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regard to any political party or school of thought, which will be 
acceptable to all who possess a real desire to investigate the causes of 
social difficulties and the means of preventing them.” 


At the sixth session of the International Labor Conference, held at 
Geneva June 16 to July 5, 1924, representatives of 39 of the 57 countries 
which are members of the International Labor Organization under the 
League of Nations were present. Final action on most of the legislative 
decisions of the Conference will not be taken until the next session 
of the conference in 1925, owing to a rule of procedure adopted by the 
Conference which provides that when a Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation had been provisionally voted upon as a whole by the 1924 
session and had received a two-thirds majority, the Conference should 
then decide whether the final vote should be taken only at the 1925 
session. 

The 1924 Conference took the following action: 

(1) A Draft Recommendation on the development of facilities for 
the utilization of workers’ spare time, adopted by a final vote of 79 to 
16, holds that while having due regard to the requirements of different 
industries, local customs, and the difference among various classes of 
workers, measures should be taken to arrange the working day so as 
to make the periods of spare time as continuous as possible, and to 
reduce to a minimum the time spent by the workers in traveling 
between their homes and their work. An effective housing policy 
which will provide healthful dwellings at low rentals in garden cities 
or urban communities was also deemed to be of advantage in the 
harmonious development of workers’ family life. The Conference there- 
fore recommended subventions by the member governments to 
“organizations concerned with the moral, intellectual, and physical 
development of the workers.” 

The Conference also adopted a resolution inviting the International 
Labor Office to collect and publish up-to-date information as to the 
use of spare time throughout the world. 

(2) A Draft Convention and a Draft Recommendation were provis- 
ionally adopted (the final vote to be taken in 1925) on equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. Under the Draft Convention the member 
countries would undertake broadly to grant to workers who are 
nationals of any other country which has ratified the Convention the 
same treatment regarding workmen’s compensation as to their own 
nationals. States which ratify the Convention and which do not 
already possess workmen’s compensation systems would undertake to 
institute them within three years. The Recommendation covers details 
of application of the Draft Convention and would further recommend 
that countries having no system of workmen’s compensation shall, 
pending the institution of such a system, afford facilities to alien 
workers to benefit by the workmen’s compensation legislation of their 
own countries. 

(3) A Draft Convention was provisionally adopted (final vote to be 
taken in 1925) on weekly suspension of work in glass manufacturing 
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processes where tank furnaces are used. Under this Convention member 
countries would undertake to suspend work for twenty-four consecutive 
hours per week in such glass manufacturing processes, the suspension 
to occur in principle on Sunday or any other day already established 
by the legislation, traditions or customs of the country or district. 
Exceptions may be authorized by each state for work which must 
necessarily be carried on continuously for technical, economic or certain 
other reasons. 

(4) A Draft Convention was adopted (on which the final vote will 
be taken in 1925) to restrict night work in bakeries. This Convention 
undertakes to prohibit the making of bread, pastry or other flour 
confectionery during a period of at least seven consecutive hours 
including the interval between 11:00 p. m. and 5:00 a. m. Certain 
exceptions are permitted. 

Other decisions of the conference included a resolution providing 
that the question of the disinfection of horse hair, horns, hoofs and 
bones against anthrax, should be considered at a future session; and a 
resolution, adopted unanimously, in favor of the extension of the 
investigations by the International Labor Office into unemployment, 
with particular reference to the operation of credit, instability of prices, 
and dislocation of exchanges, as factors affecting stability of employment. 


Cuina has now joined the principal industrial countries of the world 
in protecting workers in the match industry against the dreaded 
occupational disease “phossy-jaw.” An order issued by the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce prohibits the importation of white phosphorus 
beginning January 1, 1925, and forbids the sale of this substance 
beginning July 1, 1925. 


A royaL decree of March 20, 1924, gives “full and complete effect” 
in Italy to the draft convention of the International Labor Conference 
concerning the application of weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 


LEGISLATIVE decrees of the same date authorize the government to put 
into effect the draft conventions fixing the minimum age for admission 
of children to industrial employment (Washington, 1919); for estab- 
lishing facilities for finding employment for seamen (Genoa, 1920); 
concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of 
the ship (Genoa, 1920); fixing the minimum age for admission of 
children to employment at sea (Genoa, 1920); concerning the rights 
of association and combination of agricultural workers (Geneva, 1921); 
concerning the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture (Geneva, 1921); fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers (Geneva, 1921); 
concerning the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea (Geneva, 1921). 


Book Reviews and Notes 


The Causes of Industrial Unrest. By Joun A. Fitcu. New Vork, 
Harper & Brothers, 1924. 424 pp—A dozen years ago a federal commission 
went on the rocks while discussing this subject. Fitch “listened in” 
with increasing amazement, and he was powerfully stimulated to make 
further inquiries. To his earlier observations he has now added twelve 
more years of investigation and reflection. Seven years ago he 
deliberately gave up an important editorial position to apply himself 
intensively to the formulation of his ripening conclusions. Here they 
are: He discusses the economic background of industrial unrest—the 
long day, uncertain income, occupational hazards, a feeling of repres- 
sion; he pictures the resulting struggle—limitation of output, strikes, 
intimidation; he briefly and clearly states the reaction of organized 
labor to the law and the courts, and closes with references to “the 
public”’—part of which he contributed earlier in articles in this Review. 
Every paragraph bears the marks of having ‘been conscientiously 
hammered out after due reflection. It is a thoroughly honest piece of 
work and very well written. It is probably the most important book of 
1924 in the labor field. Those who have regarded that uneasy federal 
commission of 1912 as a failure, may now revise their opinions.—_J. B. A. 


General Meeting of the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment, Luxembourg, September 9-11, 1923. Geneva, S. A. des Editions 
“Sonor,” 1923. 601 p—Proceedings of first international conference of the 
association held since the beginning of the world war. Presents latest thought 
and experience of the various countries on relief measures, migration, develop- 
ment of possibilities of employment, public works, unemployment insurance, 
unemployment among professional workers, and vocational guidance, and 
records the conclusions reached by the assemblage. 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the United States—The Medical 
Aspect. Research Report No. 61. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1923. 285 p.—A highly serviceable digest of laws and judicial and 
administrative decisions. Deals only in part with the medical benefit, the 
larger part of the volume being devoted to discussion of various problems 
having a medical aspect, such as the determination of various degrees of 
disability, relation between accident and disease, and occupational disease. Any 
physician or legislative expert who in interested in compensation will want to 
understand the problems themselves and not only their legal interpretation; 
hence it is disappointing to find the report given over more to the legal aspects 
than to the medical aspects of compensation. The report shows a careful 
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study of acts and decisions but fails to indicate a familiarity with the intensive 
literature on the subject contributed by physicians and by insurance and legis- 
lative experts. As a result it offers little material for intelligent appraisal or 
amendment to the acts. The chapter on “Compensation and Medical Cost” 
shows a willingness to go beyond the legal form into the substance of the 
problem, yet it endeavors to cover this most important matter in two pages. 
One table at least—that on “Compensation and Medical Aspects of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws”—is seriously misleading. The Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has performed a distinct service in issuing a report that is useful 
as far as it goes, but it is to be regretted that it does not go far enough— 
I, M. R. 


National Conference Regarding Winter Employment In Canada. 
Ottawa, Department of Labor Canada, Bulletin No. 8, 1924. 139 p— 
Representatives of the federal, provincial and municipal governments 
and of employers’ and workers’ organizations met in Ottawa, September 
3 and 4, 1924, to confer on the problem of winter unemployment to aid in 
stabilizing employment. The discussion is fully reported in this bulletin. 
The conference adopted resolutions recommending that public works 
be extended and continued during the winter months; that a national 
committee be formed to study how and where work could be initiated 
that would best relieve unemployment, and that all public authorities 
cooperate for emergency relief. A shorter working day in order to 
spread work among as many people as possible; the placing of advisory 
councils to employment agencies on a working basis and the regulation 
of immigration were also recommended. 


Les Barométres Economiques. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1924. 
62 p.—This report on business barometers presents a study of the 
statistical methods used by different countries in following business fluc- 
tuations with the object of stabilizing business conditions. It also 
contains articles showing the usefulness of business statistics to men of 
affairs. 


Unemployment (1920-1923). Geneva, International Labor Office, 1924. 
154 p—Deals with the origin, development and abatement of the crisis 
of unemployment from which the majority of industrial countries suf- 
fered from 1920-1923. The conclusion is reached that there is little 
general relation between national unemployment and changes in the 
volume of exports, but that there is a close relation between unemploy- 
ment and price fluctuations, and between price fluctuations and the 
financial and credit policies of different countries. From this the exist- 


ence of a general relation between such policies and unemployment may 
be deduced. 


Lead Poisoning. By R. M. Hutton. Toronto, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Provincial Board of Health of Ontario, 1923. 304 p—A compilation 


of the present knowledge of lead poisoning brought within the scope of a con- 
venient 304-page book. 


